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INSTITUTES AND COLLEGES. 


—_.@—— 


OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden - street, W.— 
R Patrons: The QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMIL 
cipal—Dr. A. C. 
The Next FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, JUNE 
The HALF TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, June 13, 
THIS DAY (Gaturday), June 8, at 2 o’clock. 
For prospectus apply to JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


a ons 


Entrance Examination 





Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President—H.R.H. 
Director—Sir Gzorce Grove, D.C.L., LL.D 
Next COLLEGE CONCERT (Orchestral) will take place on FRIDAY, June 14, at 7:30. 
Regulations and other information may be obtained from the Registrar, Mr. George 
Watson, at the College. CHARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary. 


— COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, 8.W. 


Tue Prince or. Wags, K.G. 





per COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA. 
TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the GRANTING of CERTIFICATES 
and DIPLOMAS in MUSIC. Instituted 1872. 


President—The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
Warden—Rev. H. G.. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. Doc., F.B.S.E. 
© Director of Examinations—Professor JAMES HIGGS, Mus.B. 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS. 

The next Examinations for the Diplomas of Licentiate and Associate in Music, the 
Certificate of _Associate-Vocalist, Organ-Associate, Associate-Violinist, &c., and in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Form and Instrumentation, and Choir-Training will be held in 
the week commencing July 15. Last day of entry, June 22. 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The Local Examinations in Musical Knowledge are held in June and December, and 
the Local Examinations in Instrumental and Vocal Music on various dates, a list of which 
may be had o mw the At the London Centre (Local Secretary, Mr. A. W: 8. Hoare, 
460, Camden-r the next examination in Instrumental and Vocal Music will take 
place on July 8, 9,'10, Mts 12, and 13. day of entry, July 17. 

Regulations, forms of entry. &c., can be obtained (post-free) from the undersigned. 

y order of the Academical Board, 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 





Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. 





tp LONDON ACADEMY of MUSIC, St. George’s Hall, 
a Place, W. ; 2, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington, and at 1, Old Steine, 


ae cival—H. WYLDE, Mus. Doe. Cantab., Gresham Professor. 


Piano—Dr. it Gara JuF. Barnett, MM. Henseler, Loman, Trew. 
Singii cia, Visetti, Baimo, G. Garcia Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Romili ; Mesdames 
v Della-V Rose Hersee, and Badia. 


Violin— Folliteer, Ludwig, Erba ; Oberthir ; *Cello—Pezze. 
Fee, three to five guineas, for instruction in four studies. 
The names of new students received on and aft after April 29. 


THE GRAN TING of of DIPLOMAS. 
Professional and Amateur Musicians, as also advanced Students in Schools and Colleges, 
oda arr that the London Academy of Music is prepared to confer its diplomas of Gold 


In order to render th eeeeoear ie ‘ree from the oecton of the Local Examinations, 
4 ihn. be conducted. only at St, George’s Hall, London, and by foreign professors of 
lebri 


ext Examination is on Monday, July 
Fede of application and list of pieces to Ker studied sent by post. 
C. TREW, Hon. Sec. 





(FOLD OF oF ,RGANISTS, 89, Chance -lane, London, W.C. 
: The Rt. Rev. the LO. BISHOP of a A 
pratient: Sir HERBERT OAKELEY. Mus. Doc., L.L.D. 
The next examination for Fellowship, (F.Gld.0.), will be held on the 23rd and 24th 


J 
Annual General Meeting will be held at Lonsdale Chambers, 27, Chancery-lane, 
on Thursday, J une 27th, at 4p.m. By order of the Council. : oe 
J. T. FIELD, Sub- Warden. MORETON HAND, Hon. Sec. pro tem, 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


NOTICE.—The EDITORIAL & PUBLISHING DEPARTMENTS 
THE MUSICAL WORLD 


HAVE BEEN: REMOVED 





TO 
“THE OBSERVER” Printing Works, 396, Strand, W.C. 


ONCERT MANAGEMENT. Mr. BASIL TREE (Successor 
to Mr. Ambrose Austin), St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, is open to undertake the 
management of concerts. 


ARASATE CONCERTS, St. JAMES’S HALL.—Programme of 
the FIFTH CONCERT, TO-DAY (Saturday), June 8, at 3:—Sonata in A major, Op. 
47 (Kreutzer), for violin and pianoforte (Beethoven) ; Fantaisie, Op. 159, for violin and 
pianoforte (Franz Schubert); solos pianoforte (a), Deux Etudes pour pédalier, Op. 56 
Schumanr), (b), Rhapsodie, No. 12 (Liszt); La Fée d’Amour, Morceau aracteristique 
e Concert for violin and pianoforte (J. Raff). Pianoforte, Madame Berthe Marx. 
Tickets, 10s, 6d., 5s., 3s., 2s., and 1s., of N. Vert, the usual agents, and at St..James’s Hall. 
—N.Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 


I pS MIR DE PACHMANN’S. SECOND CHOPIN 

weer ST. JAMES’S HALL, THURSDAY AFTERNOON next, June 13, 

at 3. Programme: Sonata, B minor (op. 58), barcarolle (op. 60), bercetise (op. 57), polo- 

naise (oP. 26), E flat minor, ballade (vp. 47), nocturne G minor (op. 37), .three, études (op. 

s. 2,3; op. 10, No. 5), mazurka (op. 33, No. 5 (op. 29), valse, scherzo 

(op. 31), B flat minor. Stalls, 10s. 6d.; balcony (unreserved), 3s. ; admission, ls., of N. 
Vert, the usual agents, and at St. James's Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W- 


Mi. F. BARRINGTON FOOTE begs to announce that he 
will givean AFTERNOON CONCERT at PRI CES HALL on FRIDAY next, 
June 14, at 3 o’clock. Stalls, 10s. 6d.; baleony, 5s. ; admission, 2s. 6d.; of N. Vert, the 
usual agents, at the hall, and of Mr. F. Barrington Foote, 19, Kensington-gore, S.W.—N. 
Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 


ENOR J. ALBENTIZ (Pianist to Her Ma 

of Spain) will give a PIANOFORTE. RECITAL at PRINCES’ HALL on WED- 

NESDAY AFTERNOON next, June 12, at 3 o’clock. Stalls, 7s. 6d.; balcony, 3s. ; ad- 
mission, Is., of N. Vert, the usual agents, ‘and at the Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork- pen Ww. 


RAULEIN HERMINE SPIES will give a VOCAL 

RECITAL at the PRINCES’ HALL on THURSDAY AFTERNOON next, 

June 13, at 3 o’clock.—Tickets, 7s. 64.,3s.; and 1s., of N. Vert, usual agents, and at the 
Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, w. 


he Ow N HAL LIL, 
THE MUSICAL GUILD 


A CONCERT SOCIETY, constituted by the Ex-Scholars and Ex-Students of the Royal 
College of Music. 

















esty Queen Christina 








Seen 8 Fa eS Ss Ge. 





THIRD CONCERT, WEDNESDAY, June 12, 1839, at 8 p.m. 





EXECUTANTS. 
Vocalist.—_Mr. DANIEL PRICE. 
Pianoforte.—Miss MARIAN OSBORN, be eae FRY, and Miss MAGGIE MOORE. 
1ionns. 
Miss WINIFRED HOLIDAY and Miss ZOE PYNE. 
Mr. ARTHUR BENT and Mr. WALLACE SUTCLIFFE. 
Violas.—Mr. E. KREUZ and Mr, A. HOBDAY. 
Violoncellos.—Mr. W. H. SQUIRE and Mr. J. T. FIELD. 


 F QUInees in D minor, Op. 25, for Pianoforte, two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, Cc. 
V. Stanford ; 2. ee 2 Bal ag og Vittoria,” Carissimi ; 3. Solo for Pianoforte, Sg 
th Brahm ms; 4. , in A minor, for Pianoforte and Violin, Schumann ; Song, 
ear thee,”’ J: Rate 6. QUINTET | in G minor, for two Violins, two Violas, -§, Violon 
cane Mozart. 


RGAN and VIOLIN RECITAL.—Mr. G.-F. HUNTLEY and 
Mr. H. W. HUNT will give a ta ee at ST. GEORGE'S, Compegy bit. 
aS - ,on yee 7 7.8 eh Th ee VMackel) ibe Thema 
it Veranderungen, and Ouverture (Rheinberger), (Merk hapsodie 
om Fantasie (Saint Saas) Prelude and Fugue in E (Stanford). Vocal Solos by Madame 
Carrie Blackwe 








-, COMPOSERS. —RIDGEWAY and CO., Music Publishers, 
a 1 pean, W. » undertake the REVISING, PR. INTIN , and PUBLISHING 
cate Y opis spon exceptionally low terms. The tenn work in the trade. Estimates 
be tape = pe hy ae —Composers’ Works included in Catalogue and intro- 





RYSTAL PALACE.—Madame ALBANI, Madame Pate tey, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Signor ee will sing in grand ae 9 on Han ef 
Fes tival er of Mendelssohn's Oratorio ELIJAH, Saturday, June 22d. Chorus and” 
Orchestra 3 iormers. Conductor, Mr. A Numbered seats, 10s, 
and 7s. 6d, Wipe uding admission) may now te ked at Crystal Palace and yh 
agents, 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


—————————E—— 
Now Ready, Price 5s., 
He EVOLUTION of the BEAUTIFUL in SOUND. 


Treatise in Two Sections, 
By HENRY WYLDE, Mus. Doc., Trinity College, Cambridge, Gresham Professor. 


JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate, Manchester; and 11, Paternoster-buildings, London, 
THE ABT OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved of 


COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 
By T. WALLWORTH. 
A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and oe which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 





Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley-street, W. 








EDWARD IVIMEY, _ 
TAILOR and OUTFITTER 


RECTORY HOUSE, ST. PETER’S ALLEY, CORNHILL, 
No, 24, CULLUM STREET, CITY, 
And No, 5, CHAPEL PLACE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


NEW GOODS FOR SPRING NOW READY. 
ANGOLA WOOL TROUSERS, 13s. per Pair. 
PERFECT FITTING GARMENTS. 
ELEGANT DIAGONAL TWILL and VIENNA SPRING OVERCOATS, with SILK 
SLEEVE LININGS, 42s. 
SCOTCH HEATHER MIXTURE and WEST of ENGLAND TWEED, LOCH Moor 
and MOUNTAIN SUITS, 63s. ‘ 








EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY. 





THE VOICE. 


A Complete Explanation of the Throat and its Functions in Breathing and in the Produc- 
tion of Voice will be found in ‘ 
LOCUTION, VOICE, and GESTURE. 
By RUPERT GARRY (Editor of “‘ Garry’s Elocutionist”’). 
Remedies for the Cure of Hoarseness, Sore Throat, &c. 
7th Thousand, Post Free, 1s. 2\d. 


London: BEMROSE, 23, Old Bailey, E.C.; and of the Author, at his residence, 49, 
Torrington-square, W.C. 


IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus, Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


HE MUSICIAN: <A Guide for Pianoforte Students. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 
Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 











Times.— A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for aequir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—" A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy 
beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Music Record.—“ No more valuable work of the kind exists,” 


W. SWANN SONNENSCHIEN ana CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers, 





wert eer PART SONGS FOR S8.A.T.B. 
By W. W. PEARSON, 


ta 3d. | Sweet tolive (30ththou.) .. .. Qd. 
Sweet Spring (Madrigal)... 3d. | Welcome, young Spring om « 
The River ... oe 3d, | The Anglers (10th thou) “ls be 2d. 
Over the mountain side .., 3d. | The Dream of Home ya ps 2d. 
Soul of living music 3d. | Summer and Winter oak ai 2d. 
The Jager Chorus 3d. | Departed Joys alm aides i ee 
The Stormy Petrel 3d. | There’s beauty inthedeep ..  .... 14d. 
The Coral Grove we 3d. | Soldier, rest ! ous ne ns 1d. 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu ... 3d. | Woods in Winter as hat wi 1d. 
The Oyster Dredgers 2d.jAutumn .. ..  .. Saat Vinge Se 








London: NOVELLO, EWER & CO.,, 1, Berners Street, W. 


THE PERFECT BINDER 


(GARTON’S PATENT). 
Seecececoes 


By the aid of this useful and simple invention 
loose copies of music are temporarily bound in 
a neat and well-made case in a perfect and 
substantial manner, with the advantage that in 
} an instant any single copy can be removed 
@; without lacing the rest, and can be as 

= quickly replaced. So simple is the arrange- 
ment that a child can use it, and all musicians 
should not fail to procure one at once. 











Money most willingly returned if not ap- 
proved of on receipt. 





Price of Binder, Cloth Case, Lettered “ Music,” Music Size .............cccccscsscceessnsees 
a Half Bou ties 


nD e . " ; agers 

» - » Cloth Case, Lettered “Musical World® 00.0.0... us sscsssneees : 6d. 
i > Half Bound and ,, Fis sit 4s. 3d. 
Any other size in proportion. Price Lists on application. 


MUSIC TEACHERS & OTHERS WHO CAN TAKE UP AGENCIES WANTED. 
All communications and remittances to be made to 


GARTON BROS. (PATENTEES), 


NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS, LANCS. 








THE KARN ®t ORGANS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


D. W. KARN and CO., 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 





The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in miniature, of pre-eminent value 
as an effective music exponent for the Home. 

OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be built, but How Cheaply a 
First-Class Organ can be made. 

OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs equal to, if not surpassing all others, at the 
very lowest reasonable prices. 


COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and PRICE LISTS FREE of the SOLE 
EUROPEAN AGENTS: 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO COMPANY, 


3, NEWMAN MANSIONS, NEWMAN STREET, 
LONDON, Ww. 





W.G. THOMAS’S PIANOS! 


qe Thon ARE the BEST and CHEAPEST in the Market. 
x * M Professors and others will find an advantage by send- 


ing for the Free Illustrated Lists. 





Splendid Iron-framed Pianos, full-compass trichord, in 
Walnut Wood Cases, at Popular Prices, Packed Free, 
Contracts taken for large quantities. 





Old Pianos Bought for Cash, or taken in Exchange. 


W. G. THOMAS, Pianoforte Manufacturer, 
GOSPEL OAK GROVE, MALDEN ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, W.W. 


CENTRAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEPOT, 


(Late F. PAYTON and CO.) 
Importers of Spanish Guitars and Bandurrias by Campo, Spanish 
Music Strings by Benito Soria, Italian Strings by Righetti, Italian 
Mandolines and Machets, Cremona Violins by Pietro Grulli, and 
every description of Musical Instruments. 
A VARIED STOCK OF OLD VIOLINS ALWAYS IN HAND. 
MAKERS OF AMBER. VARNISH, EGEIRO ROSIN, and VARNISH RESTOREB, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogues, Gratis and Post Free. 


Instruments Sent.on Approval: No imaginary value put on Instruments whether old or 
new. Fittings of all duds at lowest Violins, Guitars, Mandolines, &c., skilfully 
repaired at reasonable charges. Instruments valued at a uniform rate of 2s. 6d. 














VIOLIN, BOW, CLOTH-LINED CASE, and ROSIN, COMPLETE, 14s. 94. 


47, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Artistes are invited to call and inspect our stock, 








JUNE 8, 1899, 4 
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TASCHERBERG 
PIANOS. 








bb etd ddd ded ddd bt bh tthe be te 


“I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
| give preference to your Pianos over all 
| others, and accept the assurance of my 
unbounded esteem. 





Respectiully, 
VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
— 211, REGENT STREET, W. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


The Subscription for a “‘Card’’ space in these columns 
is £1 10s. for Six Months, or £1 per Quarter—payable in 
advance, including copy of the paper each week. Subscrip- 
tions should be sent to the Manager of THE MUSICAL 
WORLD, 396, Strand, London, W.C. 


CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HamItton Terrace, N.W. 


Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L. Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 
Production, 

70, Park Roap, Haverstock Hit, N.W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE Park TeRRACE, W. 


Mr. F. 8ST. JOHN LACY, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Vocalist (Baritone), 
Fitzroy MANsIon, CHARLOTTE ST., Fitzroy Sq.,W. 


Mr. EB. MARTIN VAN LENNEP, 
Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
Address—7, WimPoue Sr., CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 























TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed to 


40, Fincutzy Roap, Sr. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Mr. IVER McKAY, 
Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts, 


1, Mitner Square, Lonpon, N. 





Mr. HENRY LLOYD, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
c/o EK. Ivimey, BeetHoven Hovsz, 


WoopneranGeE Rp., Forest Gare, E. 





Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 


Otp TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 


ee 


PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is open to accept engagements for Concerts and « At 
Homes” and a limited number of lessons. Address: 


25, GRovE GARDENS, Hanover Garr, N.W. 
Madame SOPHIE TUESKI, 


Concerts, At Homes, Lessons, 
4, ExpstxicH Strezt, Tavistock Squarz, W.C, 














Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 


c/o Mr. ALFRED Mout (Sole Agent), 
26, OLD Bonn Srrezr, w, 





Mr. PAYNE CLARKE, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 


28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IsLiINeTON, N. 





Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 


Goruic Lopaz, Lorpsuip Lang, 8.E. 





F 


REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 


SHEPHERD'S Busu, W. 


Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST, 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ Heatey’s Agency,” Lonpon. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 


Address to Business Manager: W. B. HEAuey, 
10a, WARWICK SrrReEzt, W, 








Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
40, STANLEY GARDENS, Bewtsize Park, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.AM., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DoRsET. 


Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, Ruckitinaze AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 


VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 


Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortsH Houses, HusBanp’s BoswortTH, RuGBY. 


Miss PATTI WINTER, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &., 
c/o N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork Street, W. 


Miss EDITH DESMOND, 
Opera and Concerts, 
‘ c/o NoLAN and Jackson. 


Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 


Begs that all communications res i peoerien, 
Concerts, &., will be ad to 


4, St. Toomas’s Rp., Finspury Parx, Lonpon, N. 


Miss KATE FLINN, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
41, Weieeck Street, CAVENDISH SQuARE, W. 


Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M., 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
29, ALBANY STREET, ReGent’s Park, N.W. 


CONTRALTOS. 


Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLOUCESTER CRESCa2NT, ReGent’s Park, N.W. 



































Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 
c/o Mr. RoosgevELtT ScHUYLER, 
55, Beaver St., New York Ciry. 


Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Street, DUBLIN. 





Madame WILSON-OSMAN, A.R.A.M., 
(SOPRANO), 
Opera, Oratorie, and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WaRwIck STREET, W. 





Miss AMY FLORENCE (Soprano), 
Opera, Concerts, Oratorios, At Homes, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARwIckK STREET, W. 





BARITONES. 


Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts, 
clo N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork STREET. 


Mr. FREDERICK KING, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 








Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano) 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, ’ 
10a, Warwick STREET, W, 


Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr.), 
Opera, Oratorio, and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 








Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roan, 
West Dutwicu, 8.E. 


Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concert, 
63, StarrorD PLacg, BucKInGHAM GATE, S.W. 


Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone of the London Ballad Singers), 
Oratoriso, Concerts, &c., 


30, Lancaster Roap, Notrine Hit, W. 


Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CuLuB, 80 and 81, StRaND, W.C. 











Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Stre=xt, W. 








Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Opprpans Roap, Primrose Hitt, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 





HARP. 
Mr. W. T. BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Epury Street, Beteravis, 8.W. 











Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W GUITAR. 
Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO, Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Concerts and Oratorio, GUITARISTE, 
2, Sepemoor ViLLAs, CAMBERWELL, 8.E. Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned to town, 


Private Lessons Given. 


Miss LENA LITTLE, 
Concerts, 
42, NorFoLtK Square, Hype Park, W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, Ducuess Roap, Epa@saston, BIRMINGHAM. 











The FRASER QUINTET. 

Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 

For Engagements, for Concerts, ‘“‘ At Homes,”’ Dinner 
and Garden Parties : 


121, ADELAIDE Roap, N.W. 





224, Dorset STREET, PortMAN Square, W., 
where may be had her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,” 10s. 6d. 








Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Beusize Roan, N.W., 
or, Sole Agent: W. B, Hzauey, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor), 


Sole Agent: W. B. Heater, 
10a, Warwick SrrezzT, W. 


Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIKE 
(BARITONE), 
Concerts and Oratorio, 














Business Manager: W. B. HEALrEy, 
VIOLIN. 10a, Warwick Street, W. 
Signor LUIGI MEO 
Solo Violinist, Mr. HENRY = — 
“ Popiars,” Hampsteap Hitt GARDENS, Gye, Concerta, am " 
Hampsteap, N.W. Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
Pupils visited and received. 10a, Warwick Srrezt, W. 





Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
(Solo Violinist), Voncerts, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: Mr. Witson Newron, 
Tue Hi.u, Putney. 





Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.), 
Concerts, At Homes, &., 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Strzet, Recent Street, W. 
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the rae of Honour, 1878. Knight Commander of Villa Vicoza, 1883, 
Knighthood - Gold Medals at the principal International Exhibitions. 

OHN BRINS MEAD and SON 8 
J PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS RETURNED FROM HIRE, may be purchased 
at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, — : 

JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Makers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
18 20, 2, WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W. Lists free. 





IANOFORTES (High-class) for the Million, 
£1010s. Full potrar 7 octaves. Warranted. 
The LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
ory of the “‘ Ten Guinea’’ Pianoforte, 
54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


£10 10s. 
Breer. 





HENSTONE, SHENSTONE and Co., supply 

PIANO sound and elegant instruments, full compass, &c., from Ten 

A ounds. All Pianos, Harmoniums, and American Organs can be 

FOR had on the Three Years’ System. Write for Catalogue to 

SHENSTONE, SHENSTONE and Co., Steam Works: Grange- 

200 road, Leyton, FE. Show Rooms : 70, Heckney-road ; 37, St. Peter’s- 

SHILLINGS. street, Islington ; 29, Kennington Park-road; and 17, Carlingford- 
road, Hampstead. 


A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials r witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


———_~>_—_ 


An article by M. Tiersot in the last number of “ Le Ménéstrel” 
deals with the various “kinds of musick” of which authentic 
specimens are now to be heard at the Paris Exhibition. Many 
who read it will find it hard to realize how various and widely 
representative of the world’s music that Exhibition is. ‘“ Rome,” 
says M. Tiersot, “is no longer at Rome; Cairo fo longer in 
Egypt, nor the Island of Java in the East Indies; everything has 
come to the Champ de Mars, on the Esplanade des Invalides, and 
to the Trocadéro.” From the most distant corners of the world 
there have come those who can show, more plainly than any books, 
in what diverse condition the art exists. There are, it would seem, 
exceptional opportunities for studying the music of the Arabs and 
of the Javanese, and M. Tiersot devotes some considerable space to 
these two forms, promising especially to give his readers some 
novel information concerning the Egyptian concerts. It has been 
held impossible to write down the Egyptian music, but we are told 
that M. Tiersot proposes to accomplish this feat. Its difficulty, of 
course, lies in the fact that the scale in use includes intervals of 
less than a semitone, which renders it obviously impossible of 
transcription into any modern notation. All musicians will be 
curious to see how M. Tiersot will surmount the difficulty, and if 
he is able to throw any new light upon these most interesting 
subjects he will deserve well of the world of art. 

+** 

A musical contemporary has recently, in its advertising columns, 
made an attack on Henselt’s French. This is how it prints what 
we imagine to be the title of that composer’s well-known study— 
“Si Oiseau j’étais Toi je volerais! ” 





M. Massenet would appear to be an exception to the general 
rule that geniuses are not good men of business. Shortly before 
the production of “ Esclarmonde ” he was interviewed by the cor- 
respondent of a transatlantic journal, to whom he confided many 
interesting facts about his new opera in a way which might suggest 
to the cynically minded that the composer understands well 
how sweet are the uses of advertisement. He thus explained his 
purpose in writing “ Esclarmonde” :—“ The‘ Cid’ partakes of the 
style of Mendelssohn, Auber, Donizetti, and Meyerbeer, and repre- 
sents all the chivalry of Spain—Spain, with her rich colours, superb 
attitudes, mantillas, national dances, and strongly accented rhythm. 
‘Herodiade’ is Oriental, and requires auroras and vaporous clouds ; 
the ‘Roi de Lahore’ is legendary India, with incomprehensible 
deities and heathen traditions, and ‘Manon Lescaut’ is eighteenth 
century France. But I decided to compose something different, 
something greater than these, a spectacular opera.” M. Mas- 
senet further told his interviewer that he had written an 
opera which belongs to no school, and certainly was not 
imitative of Wagner. He had undergone an enormous amount 
of labour and anxiety, but, he added, “ what would be my opera 
without my interpeter, the creator of the title role? Miss Sybil 
Sanderson is your compatriot, and a compatriot of whom you may 
well be proud. Her voice is that of a nightingale, her beauty that 
of a goddess. But those who listen to ‘ Esclarmonde’ will see my 
diva unveiled only near the close of the opera. Americans always 
have triumphs in France, because Americans have beauty, voice 
and talent. For Miss Sanderson I predict greater success than 
has yet been achieved by any of her predecessors on the lyric stage, 
and I promise myself that after she has surprised Paris I shall go 
to America, and there I shall conduct the orchestra while she sings 
the réle of an imperial enchantress. When? you ask. Next 
autumn, perhaps.” 

** 

Had not the composer announced his intention of visiting 
America all this self-recommendation would have been less 
objectionable. As it is it is impossible not to feel some regret 
that so admirable a musician should descend to the arts of a 
Barnum. Two things may, however, be noted. M. Massenet’s 
opinions on his opera and his prima donna do not coincide with 
those of his ablest critics—which is not an unprecedented thing ; 
and the account from which we have quoted may not, after all, be 
true, although it appears in an American paper. 


An evening contemporary thus delivers itself anent Senor 
Sarasate’s performance of Beethoven’s concerto last Saturday :— 
“This excellent Basque violinist has his weaknesses as well as 
other great men. The way in which he introduced and played 
cadenzas of his own ad libitum into Beethoven’s D major concerto 
on Saturday was little short of marvellous.” If any of our literary 
readers—musical ones will regard the task as hopeless—can 
translate these two sentences into logical English we shall be glad. 
For the guidance of intending students we may mention that 
we are in a position to affirm that the great violinist 
neither stood on his head; held his fiddle behind him ; played with 
a soaped bow, nor did anything calling for astonishment at “ the 
way in which he introduced the cadenzas.” The problems awaiting 
solution therefore are: (1) Why was “the way in which he intro- 
duced,” &c., “little short of marvellous?” (2) If the way in 
which he played the cadenzas was “little short of marvellous” 
—and here we cordially endorse the “ criticism ”’—why should this 
be adduced as a proof that this excellent violinist “has his 
weaknesses?” “The way in which” criticism is introduced 
into newspapers is, we think, not “little short of” but quite 
“ marvellous.” 
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The European admirers of Dr. von Biilow, who are of course 
anxious to know what measure of success has awaited him in the 
New World, will not be very much enlightened by the following 
criticism, which we transcribe in its beautiful completeness from 
an American paper: “ The farewell concert (recital) of Von Bilow 
on Wednesday had a large attendance. Curiosity was excited 
regarding the capability of the esteemed musician to manipulate a 
programme of diverse composition, whether he could detach him- 
self from the style of one just presented sufficiently to catch on to 
and display others properly. In effect the idea was to discern 
whether the pianist could enthuse as profoundly in ordinary fields 
of elucidation as when among the cherished forests and glens of 
the great Beethoven. There were sceptics on this score among 
his audience whose doubts were not removed, while the mass of 
those present carried away a degree of satisfaction which was 
divested of any taint of captiousness, It seems to me that the 
latter class imbibed all the enjoyment of the occasion, while the 
others took only the dregs of the flagon.” What would Mr. Henry 
James say to this, regarded simply as literature ? 


* * 
* 


It is more to the purpose to know that, with the exception of his 
last concert herein referred to, Dr. von Biilow’s towrnée has been 
financially successful. The announcement, however, that at some 
future time he may possibly return to America, to conduct a series 
of orchestral concerts, is sufficient to excite hesitation, since it is 
averred by those who are qualified to judge that orchestral con- 
certs cannot be made to pay in America any more than in England. 

** : 

The dangers of a “little knowledge ” are well seen in the follow- 
ing extract from an evening paper :—“ For the sake of Auld Lang 
Syne one would be glad to see Mr. Mapleson’s enterprise flourish, 
but he must give us a more solid bill of fare if he wishes to see the 
strong box at Her Majesty’s respectably filled. ‘The Barber of 
Seville’ is played out, and, even with Madame Patti as Rosina, its 
well-worn fiorituri, trite cadences, and perpetual recitative to a 
scraping accompaniment of the basses, cannot but prove somewhat 
wearisome. Modern opera, with all its developments, has spoilt us 
for these old works which delighted our fathers, and the musical 
caterer must needs march with the times.” Why “modern opera” 
should spoil us for “The Barber”—as great a masterpiece 
in its own line as the “ Meistersinger” is in another 
~—the writer .would certainly find it difficult to explain. 
He probably thought to pose by the sneer as a good Wagnerian ; 
not apparently understanding that the formulas which make 
serious opera of the old school ridiculous are thoroughly in keeping 
with such a work as Rossini’s comic masterpiece. It may be asking 
too much to expect critics to study the subjects on which they 
write ; but, at least, they might refrain from attacking works whose 
merits they cannot appreciate. In such cases it is better to praise, 
for then at least no harm is done. 


* * 
* 


The age of the Peripatetic Philosophers would seem to have 
come round again. Mdlle. E. de Hoerschelmann, a talented 
Russian lady, who is well known in most Vontinental cities as an 
able writer and lecturer on art, has recently conducted a series of 
lectures in the National Gallery, where, before the principal 
pictures of each school, she has with admirable lucidity and 
eloquence shown her pupils the characteristics of the old masters, 
and developed her views on history. The value of such lectures 
is hardly to be over-estimated ; and there are doubtless many who 
will be glad to know that the clever lady proposes to commence 
other classes for the study of art and its history. We make no 
apology for calling attention to this in a journal to whose purpose 











nothing that is truly artistic is alien. Miss Hoerschelmann’s 
address is Empire Mansion, Bolton Gardens West. 


A great deal of curiosity and interest is being displayed in Paris 
over the approaching performance of—a new opera by Gounod, or 
a freshly-discovered Symphony of Beethoven? Oh, no!—the 
work which Parisian amateurs are looking forward to with such 
eagerness is the “‘ Messiah,” which will be given on Monday at the 
Trocadéro. We do not gather whether it is the novelty of the 
oratorio or the scale on which it will be performed, which excites 
this interest ; but the interest itself is indisputable. The soloists 
will be Mmes. Rose Caron and Deschamps, MM. Vergnet and 
Auguez, while M. Vianesi will conduct, and M. Fauré will be at 
the organ. 


* * 
* 


Certainly this is a strong “cast,” but, whatever the reason, 
there is something seriously enviable in the enthusiam displayed, 
What English awateur would not gladly get back to the stand. 
point from which he first beheld the epic grandeur of Handel’s 
masterpiece? It is not only the man’s regret for the child’s naive 
enjoyment, for the early dreams that are fled so far, in the wistful. 
ness with which one looks back upon the first impressions of a 
work like the “ Messiah.” The law is resistless which decrees that 
years, and knowledge of the more complex emotions of life, shall 
to some extent deaden the senses through which, in youth, there 
came enjoyments more vivid, more simply real, than any 
afterwards possible. In the particular instance of which 
wé speak, there is of course no thought that the 
“Messiah” is anything less than a work of high genius; 
but there are probably few — even of those in whom 
constant repetition has not provoked mere physical weariness— 
who do not feel that some of its glory has passed away, and can 
no more be recalled by any wish. We have eaten of the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge, and to all there must surely come times 
when it is felt that they would gladly change the god-like knowledge, 
the deeper and tenser emotions, for an hour of the old simplicity 
of wonder. But Eden, shut in with its four rivers, was still only 
a corner of the world. Barred from it, we at least are driven to 
wider empires of thought and feeling, sadder, but, since they are 
conquered only at the sword’s point, sublimer also. 


* * 
* 


The question, “ Can women compose?” seems to be answered 
in the affirmative in at least one country—France. Lady com- 
posers are to-day holding high positions there as composers ; Mme. 
Grandval, Mdlle. Holmes, and Mdlle. Charminade, of whom the 
second is perhaps the best known. This lady would appear to be 
of very high powers, a “ dramatic symphony ” entitled “ Lutece” 
from her pen having been recently received in Paris with much 
enthusiasm. She is, we believe, of Irish extraction, but in her 
modes of thought essentially French. How is it that her com- 
positions are never heard in England? Here is surely an opportunity 
for Mr. Manns to exhibit once more his universal generosity. At 
any rate, we should like to see in the success of this, as well as the 
other ladies mentioned, some indication that the time is at hand 
when it will no longer be needful to put the question referred to. 
Up to the present, it must be confessed that, in England at least, 
there are few feminine names in the musical Legion of Honour. 
Mrs. Alice Mary Smith, whose loss is still felt; Miss Maude 
Valérie White, and one or two others, are as yet almost the only 
women composers of note. 

*,* 

Amateur orchestral societies have latterly been much to the fore, 
and their performances have attracted deservedly favourable notice 
from the public press, but we doubt whether any of them has yet 
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had such a flattering mark of approval as the members of the 
West London Dramatic Club have received from their president, 
Mr. Henry Irving. The club is only in the second year of its 
existence, but under the skilful direction of its acting-manager, 
Mr. H. Leslie Simpson, has made such rapid progress 
that Mr. Irving, who was among the audience at the 
the performance of “The Two Roses” on Saturday evening 
attbe Victoria Hall, Bayswater, presented the acting members with 
eighty-two stalls for his own theatre, remarking that it was quite 
the best amateur dramatic performance he had ever witnessed. 
We hope that such unqualified praise and such tangible proof of 
its sincerity from the foremost of living actors will be an incentive 
to these enterprising amateurs in their artistic progress, and that 
the example thus munificently set will not be lost upon musical 
entrepreneurs who care more for art than their pockets. Mr. De 
Lara’s choir of ladies, for instance—but we prefer not to make 
invidious selections. 
*,° 

Mr. John Francis Barnett’s cantata, “‘The Building of the Ship,” 
was performed with orchestra and chorus on Thursday, May 30, at 
Merton College. The soprano part was taken by Miss Catherine 
Penna. 


* * 
* 


H.R.H. the Duchess of Edinburgh has been pleased to accept a 
copy of Mme. St. Germaine’s work on “ The Growth and Cultivation 
of the Voice in Singing.” 


* * 
* 


Messrs. Ascherberg and Co. finding the premises now occupied 


by them in Regent-street insufficient for their extending business, 
have made arrangements to move to No. 46, Berner-street. 








FRENCH OPERA IN LONDON. 
ae "a 


According to the prospectus of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
Mr. Harris will make a bold experiment in the manner of his revival of 
Gounod’s “Romeo et Juliette,” by performing the same in the original 
language. For a precedent—unless one counts a selection of “ La Damna- 
tion de Faust,” given in French at Her Majesty’s under Pasdaloup in 1878> 
with Minnie Hauck, MM. Marini and Rota, and the chorus of the opera— 
we must go back nearly sixty years, to the time of the production of 
“Robert le Diable” at the same theatre, then the “ King’s,” June 11th, 


“1832. Mr. Monck Mason during his one year’s management of this theatre 


gave Italian, German, and French opera in the same season; or, to be 
more strictly accurate, one French opera, “ Robert,” was represented with 
French soloists and the chorus of the German opera, who sang in French. 
Madame Cinti-Damoreau, MM. Nourrit and Levasseur, played their 
original characters of Isabelle, Robert, and Bertram, while the parts of 
Alice and Raimbaut were filled by Madame De Meric and M. Damoreau— 
Madame Cinti’s husband. Madame Cinti and Levasseur had previously sang, 
at this theatre, in Italian opera. Nourrit, who miade his first appearance 
on this occasion, did not confirm his Parisian reputation. M.Damoreau was 
a tenor singer of the second rank, but Madame De Meric was a useful, pains- 
taking singer, who played that season also in Italian and German opera. 
€ Robert ” was unsuccessful, partly on account of* want of appreciation of 
the music, and partly on account of inadequate representation, in spite of 
the excellent French artists. In addition, these latter had disputes with 
the manager, and tried to exact higher salaries, which he declined to give, 
but filled their places with second-rate singers. The novelty was dis- 
counted for by previous performances of the work in the winter at the two 


v “ patent theatres,” at Drury Lane with Mrs. Wood, Fanny Ayton, Templeton, 


and Phillips; at Vovent Garden with Misses Inverarity and Shirreff, 


” Braham, Reynoldson, and Keeley (Raimbaut), but at neither house 


was it very successful, the greatest applause being given to Clarkson 

“ Stanfield for his magnificent seenery at Drury Lane. After the close of the 
season Mr. Monck Mason was bankrupt, having run through a large 
fortune in a short space of time. His only success was made in German’ 
opera, thanks to the genius of Schroeder-Devrient. The Italian opera was 
badly given, and is only noteworthy from the fact of Tamburini having 
then made his first appearance in England. 





The next attempt at French opera in the original lan e was by the 

company of the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, at both Covent Garden ~~ 
and Drury Lane in 1845 and 1846. The repertory included “ Guillaume 
Tell,” “ Comte Ory,” “ Robert,” “ Les Hugenots,” “La Favourite,” “Le 
Philtre,” “‘ Le Domino Noir,” “ Les Diamants de la Couronne,” “ La Juive,” 
** La Reine de Chypre,” “ Les Mousquetaires de la Reine,” “ Le Chalet” 
(Adam), “ Le Maitre de Chapelle” (Paer), &e. The operas of Auber and 
Rossini had been performed in English generally in the mutilated state 
common to the times. Duprez had made a great “hit” in English as 
Arnold at Drury Lane in the early part of 1845. Madame Anna Thillon 
had been very successful at the Princess’s Theatre in 1844, in her original 
part of La Catarina (‘‘ Les Diamants”). “Le Philtre” had been adapted 
by Planché as “ The Love Charm,” and the libretto was afterwards used by 
Donizetti for “L’Elisir d’Amore;” but, according to Chorley, Auber’s 
score is far superior to that of Donizetti. “The Hugenots,” with Stockl- 
Heinefetter, Jenny Lutzer, and Staudigl, had been performed in German 
only in this country at Drury Lane June 18, 1842, but no success was 
made by this opera until its representation in Italian in 1848. Halevy’s 
operas were new to this country, though his excellent libretti had been 
appropriated for other purposes. “ LaJuive ” had been adapted by Planché 
as a melodrama, “The Jewess,” played under Bunn’s management at Drury 
Lane in 1835. Later Planché adapted “ Les Mousquetaires” as a comedy, 
“Queen Mary’s Bower,” for the Haymarket in the autumn of 1846. The 
same composer’s “Reine de Chypre” had' been adapted by Bunn in his 
“ poetic ” capacity as ‘‘ The Daughter of St. Mark,” the music by Balfe. 
Halévy was under the impression that “La Juive” had already been 
played in English, and on his visit to England later for the production of 
his ‘* Tempesta ” at Her Majesty’s, and on his introduction to Bunn warmly 
greeted that manager for the honour already done him—the composer. 
“You owe me no thanks”—Bunn admitted candidly—“ we omitted all your 
music!’ The Belgian singers included M. und Mme. Laborde, Mme. 
Julienne, Mdlle. Charton (afterwards Mme. Charton-Demeur), Coudere, 
Massol, and Zelger. Laborde was a creditable first tenor, his wife was a 
light soprane and the best female singer of the company. Massol was the ~ 
principal baritone and became popular in this country, not only with the 
publie but in general society. Mr. Yates, in an obituary notice of him in 
the ‘‘ World,” Nov., 1887, gratefully remembers Massol for the culinary~ 
dishes prepared by him for the benefit of the members of the Beef Steak 
Club—notably his “‘ kidneys 4 la Massol,” now known as Kabobs. M. Zelger 
afterwards became a useful bass singer at the Royal Italian Opera from ~ 
1855 to 1863. He died at Ghent in 1864 from the effects of white lead - 
poisoning, caused in the process of whitening his beard and moustache for 
the part of Walter in “Guillaume Tell.” Mme. Julienne was the “ dra- 
matic” singer of the company, who subsequently did useful service in 
that capacity with the Royal Italian Opera Company, and sang the 
part of Teresa on the production of “ Benvenuto Cellini” at the Royal “ 
Italian Opera in 1852. Coudere deserves more than a passing notice; ~ 
inasmuch as his name does not appear in Grove’s “ Dictionary.” Joseph 
Antoine Charles Coudere was born at Toulouse March 10, 1810, and studied 
at the Paris “‘ Conservatoire ” under Nourrit from 1829 to ’34, and on July 7 
of the last. year made his début at the Opera Comique as Rodolphe in 
Boieldieu’s ‘‘ Chaperon Rouge.” He became a favourite tenor singer at~ 
that establishment, being remarkable for his excellent acting and elegant 
manner3 and demeanour, and played in the principal operas there pro- 
duced of Auber, Adam, and Halevy. He quitted the Opera Comique in 
1842, and poage in the provinces, London, and Belgium, and did not return~ 
there until the production of the “ Songe d’une Nuit d’Ete ” (A. Thomas),~ 
April 20, 1850. Soon after this,on making the discovery that his voice had 
lowered in pitch and had deteriorated in quality, he exchanged the tenor 
parts for those of the.baritone or of the “ comic” order, thereby displaying“ | 
great versatility of style. M. Pougin, whose notice of ,Couderc is now 
quoted, gives instances of this, viz., the great dramatic power he exhibited 
as Simeon in Méhul’s “ Joseph ;” and the wonderful comic power displayed 
in two one-act operas, “ Le Voyage autour de ma Chambre” (Grisar) and~ 
« L’Illustre Gaspard ” (Prevost). Other parts were Louis XI. in “Quentin~ 
Durward” (Gevaert), “Maitre Pathelin,’ Pompéry, in “ Le Voyage on 
Chine,” both the last operas by Bazin. He became a Professor at the 
Conservatoire on his retirement from the stage. He was in Paris during 
the siege, and took part in its defence, but the privations he underwent in 
consequence destroyed his health and reason, and, after lingering for some 
time, died in an asylum near Paris in 1875. The “ Belgian” speculation 
was unsuccessful, partly on account of the inferiority of the general 
“ensemble ” and for a greater reason on account of the lateness of season 
when they appeared. Mr. Mitchell made an attempt to acclimatise 
French Opera Comique at the St. James’s Theatre in 1849 and ’60, and 
again in 1854. For the first two seasons Mlle. Charton and Coudere were 
the bright “ particular” stars, and in 1850 Chollet, at the age of fifty, made~ 
his début in some of his original characters, Zampa, the Postilion of 
Lonjumeau, &c. The repertory included the popular works of Auber, “ La 
Dame Blanche,” “ Pré aux Cleres,” “ Richard Coeur de Lion,” “ Le Caid,” 

“ Le Val d’Andorre” (Halévy), &c. In spite of the excellence of the prin- 
cipal singers the enterprise did not sueceed. The attempt in 1854 was 
made with Marie Cabel and the company from the “ Lyrique,” Paris; in~ 
“Le Bijou Perdu” (Adam), “La Promise” (Clapisson), ‘La Fille du 
Regiment.” The lady was highly successful, but the company was con- 
sidered very inferior. A final attempt at the St. James’s was made again 
without success by a French manager in operas of Auber and Hérold, &e., 
but the company was again very indifferent, with the exception of the 
leading lady, Mme. Fauré—according to Chorley not to be confounded with ~ 
Mme. Faure-Lefebvre, of the Opera Comique, and the wife of the celebrated 
baritone, but formerly Mile. Fetit-Britre, who had made a great success 
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in the couplets of the Camel Boy, ia the production of Auber’s “ L’Enfant 
Prodigue,” at the Grand Opera. 

Light opera in French was tried at the Opéra Comique Theatre, London, 
in 1872, with Marie Cabel, M. Engel, and others, when were performed 
“La Dame Blanche,” “La Fille du Regiment,” ‘“ Galathée,” and “ Les 
Noces de Jeanette” (Victor Mass¢), ‘“L’Ambassadrice,” “Le Maitre de 
Chapelle,” &c. But the company in support of Mme. Cabel was of the 
usual inferior quality, and the theatre was much too small for adequate 
representation of important opera. 


V A better attempt—from an artistic point—was made three years later at 


the Gaiety Theatre under Mr. John Hollingshead and M. Coulon, with a 
repertory inclusive of ‘ Zampa,” ‘Pré and Clercs,” “Dame Blanche,” 
“ Haydée,” “Domino Noir.” Maillart’s “ Dragons de Villers” for the first 
time in England, “‘ Le Voyage en Chine,” &. M. Tournié, a singer from 


Vv Marseilles, made a very fair success in “Zampa” and “ Haydée,” and 
afterwards became the leading tenor at Brussels. The principal female 
singer of the company, Mile. Marguerite Priola, whose real name was 


Proilhat, had been a pupil at the Conservatoire, and a protégée of Auber, 
under whose auspices she played the heroine in ‘his last opera, “ Le Réve 
d’Amour,” on its production at the Opera Comique, December 20, 1869. 
She became a popular favourite at that theatre in the operas of Auber, and 
and in the new operas of “L’Ombre” (Flotow) and “Le Roi la dit” 
(Delibes), and was a charming singer and actress, and withal a very pretty 
woman. She played here in “ La Fille du Regiment,” “ Le Domino Noir,” 
and “ Les Dragons de Villars,” but did not confirm her Parisian reputa- 
tion, her most noticeable fault being very apparent—her excessive 
*‘ vibrato” singing, always a defect in her method. Her powers were on 
the wane owing to incipient consumption, from which disease she died at 


X 


* Marseilles in October of the following year. Her end was embittered 


from the circumstance that she was hissed on making her début on the 
stage of the last-named city, an event which naturally caused her great 
distress and anguish. “As an instance of the ruling passion strong in 
death, it is recorded that during her last moments she was constantly 
singing the music of ‘ La Fille du Regiment,’ believing in her delirium that 
she was on the stage.”’* 


v Of the other singers engaged Mile. Edma Bréton, a singer of great 


promise from the Opera Comique, made a success as Isabelle in “Le Pré 
aux Cleres,” but retired soon after on her marriage. M. Herbert, a pleasant 
light tenor singer, M. Sujol, a comic bass, are now valuable members of 


the same theatre. M. Dauphin, a bass singer, became a useful member of 


the Royal Italian Opera Company on alternate nights with the French 
lays. 
g osthae season was undertaken at the Gaiety in 1885, under the 
Vmanagement of M. Mayer, with Bevignani as conductor, with a better 
result this time, it is believed, financially and artistically. Mlle. Marie 
Van-Zandt made her rentrée in England, after four or five years’ absence, 
in her original part of Lakmé on its production in England, June 6, 1885, 
and later as Mignon, June 16, and in aselection from the “ Barbiere.” 
She made a great success, albeit the company was of the usual quality 
associated with such enterprises in England—the exception thereto bein 


uM. Soulacroix, who had previously distinguished himself at .the Roy 


Italian opera as Pedrillo in the “ Seraglio” and other parts, and who has 
“become a leading baritone at the Opéra Comique. 
Mr. Mayer was not so happy the following year in his next venture, 
when he attempted French opera on alternate nights with opera bouffe, 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. ‘“ Faust” was produced for the first time in 


- the original language, Nov. 6, with Mme. Adler-Devries, MM. Vergnet, 
v Dauphin, and Maurice Devries. “Carmen” was given under similar con- 


ditions Nov. 8, with Galli-Marié in her original part of the heroine, and 
finally “Rigoletto” was also given in a similar manner. But in con- 
sequence of want of support serious opera was shunted in favour of opera 
Vbouffe, with Mlle. Mary Albert. Apropos of opera bouffe, this form of 
entertainment, now so popular in England, was introduced by Mitchell at 
the St. James’s, when Offenbach and his company of the “ Bouffes 
Parisennes”’ were engaged. The company played in one act operas by 
Offenbach, “Les Pantins de Violette” (Adolphe Adam), and last, not 


v least, in a French adaptation of Mozart’s ‘‘ Schauspieldirektor.”” Several 


seasons have since been given—indeed in one year, that of ’71, we had three 
or four different French companies ; the most noteworthy were those with 
Schneider, in her original impersonations of La Grande Duchesse, La Belle 
Heléne, and La Périchole, and later the cempany from the Alcazar Theatre, 

vBrussels, in the operas of Lecocq, “ La Fille de Mme. Angot,” “ Girofié- 
Girofla,” &c. Favourable mention must be made of the performance of a 

-French version of Pergolesi’s “ La Serva Padrona,” with Paul Legrand, 
the celebrated pantomimist, in the “ dumb” part, produced at a season of 
French plays at the Royalty in 1873, also of “ Voyage en Chine,” played 
there the same season. 

It will be seen that French opera in its original language has never 
received fair justice at the hands of its compatriots in this country, and 
that its real success has been entirely due to the Royal Italian Opera, and, 
‘ater, to Mr. Carl Rosa. It will now have a fair chance, under so able a 
manager as Mr. Harris and his excellent company. If the result should be 
successful it is to be hoped other impresarii will be tempted to try fortune 
in this form of entertainment. They would stand a better chance of success 
would they but realise that there is a musical public in London, not only in 
the season, who will support any enterprise provided the fare is good and 
well served. 

one A. Cuirry. 








* * Atheneum,” Nov. 11, 1876, 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


a 


Herr Adalbert Goldschmidt, who is already known as the composer of an 
oratorio entitled “ The Seven Deadly Sins,” is anne a trilogy of vast 
proportions, which will be called “Gia.” Each part will consist of three 
acts, and will occupy three whole evenings in performance. 


* * 
* 


Herr Felix Mott] has just produced at Karlsruhe “Gwendoline,” the 
remarkable work from the pen of Emanuel Chabrier’s pen which was first 
performed at Brussels three years ago. The composer himself has heen 
spending a few days at Karlsruhe superintending the rehearsals. 


* * 
* 


With the sanction of the Czar, a committee, under the presidence of the 
Grand Duke George of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, has been formed in St. Peters- 
burgh for the purpose of furthering the celebration of Rubinstein’s jubilee, 
A medal will be struck in commemoration of the event, and a subscription 
list opened; but it is not at present decided to what purpose the funds 


will be turned. 
*,* 


We spoke a short time since of the difficulties which confront the Genoese 
in their desire to honour worthily the memory of Christopher Columbus. 
Alberto Franchetti, who had been desired to write a composition, demands 
35,000 francs as payment, beside the reservation of all rights in the work. 
There are a good many composers who would undertake the commission for 


such remuneration. 


It appears that there is something else in Gouda besides cheeses and 
jacketed cows—there is a composer of music, by name Van Millingen, who 
as recently written an opera entitled “Brinio.” The book was by 
another Dutchman, M. Van Lochein, of Amsterdam, and, unfortunately 
for the town of cheeses, the book was a good deal better than the music, 
* * 
* 

The death is announced of M. Jules Clement Broutin, director of the 
National ‘School of Music at Roubaix. Although only thirty-eight, M. 
Broutin had distinguished himself as a musician of high attainments, 
having had a singularly brilliant career at the Conservatoire, and in his 
later years won considerable repute as a composer and teacher. His best 
known works are a scena, “ Moise au Sinai,” and an opera comique, in one 


act, “ Jenny.” 
#9 


The Imperial Opera House at Vienna has just completed the twentieth 
year of its existence, having been inaugurated May 25, 1869. During this 
comparatively . short ‘life, however, there have been represented on its 


stage no less than 176 works. 
* * 
* 


The first performance of a new operetta by Signor Palmieri, called “La 
Morte d’Amore,” has been given in Naples. 
** 
* 
Orpheus with his lute, and with or without his Eurydice, has properly 
inspired an almost incredible number of composers to set his history to 


music. The ‘“ Trovatore ” publishes an interesting list of the various operas 
which have been written on the subject, and which we here transcribe :— 


1600. ‘“‘ Euridice,’’ by Peri, played at Florence on the wedding of Maria de Medicis 


and Henry IV. 
1601. ‘“‘Orfeo,’’ by Terrari, at Mantua. 
1607. vi », Monteverde, at Mantua. 
1672. “i »» Sartorio, at Venice. 
1690. ef. »» Lalli, at Paris. 
1702. 1“ », Kaiser, at Hamburg. 
1752. “s » Graun, at Berlin. 
1770. on »» Guglielmi, at London. 
1771. is » ©. Bach. 
1776. es »» Bertoni, at Venice. 
1785. G »» Naumann, at Copenhagen (in Danish). 
1789. ” oF] Bend, at Vienna, 
1789, re », Tozzi, at Barcelona. 
1790. a »» Lamberti. 
1798. ¥ », Bachmann, at Brunswick. 
1800. “ »» Cannabich, at Munich. 
1810. a » Kann, at Vienna, 


Our contemporary omits the operas of Haydn and-Caccini, of whom the 
latter composer’s work was played at Florence in 1595. Surely all this 
must be some compensation to for his troubles. By the way, did 
not one Gluck also deal with the subject ? 
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THE BUSHEY “IDYL.” 
——_o—— 


Strange thoughts and fancies passed through the mind of the adven. 
turous traveller who journeyed forth to Bushey on Tuesday afternoon. 
Was it to some newly discovered patch of Grecian soil, where the old cus- 
toms still lingered and the Dionysiac mysteries were still cultivated, that 
we journeyed ? To some freshly revealed land, where, as in an English 
Venusberg, the elder worships prevailed? Scarcely ; it was not conceivable 
that such worshippers should seek their shrine in the black coats and tall 
hats of civilization. Had Bayreuth, then, come, by we knew not what 
strange means, to Hertfordshire, and were we travelling to a performance 
of “ Parsifal” ? It was to see none of these things that we had left the 
hot town and gone out into the beautiful wilderness, verdant and bright, 
It was only to witness the first performance of Professor Herkomer’s 
pictorial music-play, “ An Idyl,” in the little theatre which has been con- 
structed by himself and the pupils who work with him in almost medieval 
wise at Bushey. But the knowledge of our quest did not seem to detract 
at all from the novel sensations awakened. As far removed as is the sim- 
pler civilization of the Athenians who listened to Thespian ballads from 
ours of to-day, was this performance at Bushey from the ordinary operatic 
or dramatic representation of a London theatre. 

No drives along the dusty Strand, no struggling in a crowded cloak room 
or foyer: still less, no ill-disguised impatience at pointless jokes or worse 
than dubious morality, were here. A pleasant railway journey, and a 
still pleasanter drive through country roads, led us to the tiny theatre in 
the village street. Dismounting there, each was ushered quietly to his 
seat in the pretty building, lighted by soft electric lamps. A few minutes 
of silent waiting, and then, from the orchestra pit hidden under the stage, 
there came suddenly the robust phrases of the overture, played by Dr. 
Richter’s band. All had combined to induce in the spectators the mood 
in which such a charming story as that presently to be unfolded should be 
received, so that when the curtains parted on what was perhaps the 
loveliest village-scene ever set upon a stage, no conscious effort had to be 
made to attune the mind to the pastoral note. And what was the story 
thus set forth—the picture thus revealed ? 

A vista of Chaucerian village street, with the smith’s forge on the one 
side, and on the other a few quaint gabled cottages, at whose doors the old 
folk sit, with the children, playing at their feet. The smith and his men 
have well-nigh done their day’s work, and sing a sturdy song, beating time 
the while with their ringing hammers. Down through the street the eye 
is led to wander over the cornfields on the distant hill-sides, behind which 
the full harvest moor is rising. The shadows lengthen slowly, the work is 
finished, and the villagers join ina quiet even-song. Suddenly a small 
hunting-party passes through, with Fitz-hugh, the young lord of the hall, at 
itshead. He lingers to ask one of the children to point out to him the house 
where Edith, the blacksmith’s beautiful daughter, lives. His question 
answered, he joins his friends, and as the notes of the Angelus are heard 
the villagers kneel at their prayers. Then an old grandmother gathers 
the children round her, and tells them some ancient tale, while they mimic 
her gestures with childish naturalness and laugh merrily with her. Their 
story is broken by the return of the gleaners, with Edith at their head. 
Her sweetheart, Dick-of-the-Dale, approaches her, but she, seemingly 
elated and proud for some unknown reason, will have nothing to say to 
him. He retires in dudgeon, and when she tries to induce him to play 
them a dance on his rebeck, refuses sullenly. The difficulty is solved by 
Fitz-hugh’s re-entrance, who goes up to Edith, takes the rebeck from her, 
and, mounting the anvil, plays a merry tune, to which the lads and lasses 
dance. Edith only, surpassingly beautiful in her plain blue dress and fair 
hair, stands aside, moved, it seems, by some strange giadness or awe. She 
waits as in a trance; and when, the dance over and the crowd dispersed, 
she is left alone, she does not see that Fitz-hugh again approaches her 
until he softly takes and kisses her hand. Still as in a dream she listens 
while he sings a love-song, and it is not until her father’s voice calls her 
from the house that the spell is broken, and she tears herself away. 
Fitz-hugh goes off, humming a serenade ; and the smith comes out, showing 
by his gestures a prescience of some sad fate, and shaking his fist fiercely 
at the retreating figure. 

The second act takes place in a room in John the Smith’s house, where, 
after a little rustic love-making between Jack the apprentice and Meg the 
servant, the family assembles for supper. The talk turns on the harvest, 
but is led, by rude subtlety, to the young*lord, developing then into more 
open sneers, in which his name is coupled with Edith’s. The smith angrily 
bids them to leave the room ; then, after pacing the room in moody silence, 
he sits by the fire and calls his daughter to him. He sings to her an old 
ballad, which tells the familiar story of the village beauty betrayed by the 
aa ce During the song Edith’s face becomes more troubled, and at 

t she bursts into tears. In such a mood, her father’ and Dick leave her 
alone. The light has burned low, but the full moon streaming in shines on 
her sweet face as she leans een the window, singing to herself snatches 
of the old ballad, sadly and doubtingly, until, as she repeats the last lines, 

From her deep shame 
Tae Lord preserve us all— 


she sinks on her knees, uttering the prayer with bitter sincerity. Suddenly 





there float to her through the window the strains of a serenade, sung by 
Fitz-hugh. A sharp modulation in the orchestra emphasises the dramatic 
significance. She listens wildly, passionately ; and her resolution wavers 
when the lover breaks into her room, and entreats her to fly with him. At 
this point Dick too enters. He induces her to leave the room, and then 
makes a passionate appeal to the young lord’s better nature, to leave her 
in her purity andinnocence. Fitz-hugh leaves the room with a shrug of 
the shoulders, and Dick, believing that Edith’s love is lost, breaks into a 
strong man’s tears. But Edith has been listening to the quarrel; she has 
seen the two men in the true light, and makes her choice. What that 
choice is needly hardly be indicated ; and the curtain falls on the recon- 
ciliation. 

Here, for all dramatic purpose, the play might fitly end. But a third 
act shows us the bridal procession returning from the church. Heralded 
by boys strewing flowers it reaches the house, and while the happy couple 
are blushing at the congratulations of their village friends Fitz-hugh 
enters, and, regardless of the general surprise, presents the bridegroom 
with a purse, and takes respectful leave of Edith. The threatened tragedy 
is resolved into a bright and happy idyl of love and-peace, and amidst a 
final chorus the curtain falls for the last time. 

It will, perhaps, seem well nigh incredible that this pretty story is told 
absolutely without dialogue. A few incidental lyrics, written by Mr. Joseph 
Bennett, are all that aid the pantomime employed. But one word is spoken 
in the whole play—the name “ Edith,” uttered by the smith at the end of 
the first act. This, it may be remarked in passing, might with better effect 
be sung, since the principle on which the play is based should be certainly 
carried out in its entirety. But this is soon forgotten in the interest of 
watching the novel performance. It may, indeed, be called unique; for, 
even if such a thing have even been attempted before, it is certain that it 
has not been accomplished by one man who unites in himself the power of 


inventing the plot, of writing the entire vocal and orchestral music, 


of painting or making nearly all the scenery, of playing a principal 
part in his own play, and finally of making up Ris company—with 
two exceptions only—from pupils in his own art-schools. Yet 
this is what Professor Herkomer has done, and done with a success which 
is the highest sanction for an experiment so bold. Those who will may 
argue as to the theoretical value or aspects of the play ; they may discuss 
whether this union of the arts is a development or a retrogession ; whether 
its central idea is original or borrowed. These are all, doubtless, legitimate 
subjects of thought and inquiry’; but we prefer to leave the discussion until 
later. Our duty is to acknowledge that this second experiment of Professor 
Herkomer’s is an absolute success. That it has faults, chiefly of inex- 
perience, may readily be admitted. The opening act is too long, and the 
dramatic interest commences therefore too late; but this is the only flaw 
which we care to note. Ir these columns it will be expected that some 
account should be given of the music, which has been written to illustrate 
and develope the story. This is a task of no light difficulty, from the same 
qualities which make the whole play so excellent. There is such a con- 
tinual feast spread for the senses, which are called upon to take in simul- 
taneously sound and colour, that it is almost impossible after a single 
hearing of the work to analyse with any exactness the component 
parts. 

The orchestral music is of course continuous, as must be the case when 


the development of the story is left unaided by spoken dialogue. Recitative 


plays but a very small part, only lyrics and choruses being introduced 
where pantomime has .seemed inadequate to the demands for expla- 
nation. It is obvious, therefore, how much is required from the 
composer; and it is at once to be said that Professor Herkomer 
amply satisfies the demands made. His music is that of an amateur, but 
of an amateur in the highest sense of the word. A command of orchestral 
resources, a knowledge of the fittest method of embodying the emotion 
suggested by any particular incident or crisis, a rich colour-sense, and 
last, dominant individuality of thought—all these are revealed. The 
music of the first act is, perhaps, the least satisfying, though even here it 
never sinks to mediocrity. The prelude, opening with a vigorous subject 
suggestive of healthy labour and rustic life, is well and broadly conceived ; 
its passage into a quiet and peaceful mood is not less happy, typical as it 
is of the approach of evening and the end of work. When the curtain 
rises, those who are not wholly engrossed by the marvellous beauty and 
truth of the scene, will note by what clever syncopations the orchestra 
lends emphasis to the ringing of the smiths’ hammers; and these are but a 
few examples of the admirable sympathy with which the story and the 
music are wedded. Itis not, we think, in the choral writing that Professor 
Herkomer is heard at his best, but in the rich orchestral colouring which 
accompanies the quieter and more pictorial passages. There is not much 
attempt at the writing of themes or leit-motive. The method avowedly 
adopted by the composer lends an explanation of this. Itis not, it appears, 
until a particular scene is worked out in his mind in all its 
dramatic significance, that the music is born. Then, it is never 
allowed to become the principal factor, and is not developed with the sub- 
tlety with which Wagner, let us say, manipulates his motives. Just so 
long as the emotion is required is the phrase used; and the music, as the 
story, flows simply on in the “ idyllic” manner which might be expected. 


There is no conscious elaboration of complex emotions, no straining after 


highly wrought dramatic situations. But, nevertheless, the story is told 
so plainly, that its quiet pathos is apparent to all. Perhaps the most 
powerful orchestral effect — is at the close of the second act, where 
the mental struggle, which has been proceeding in the heroine’s mind, is 
well shown in the tensely passionate music. The ballad, too, sung by the 
old Smith to his daughter is admirable of its kind, catching as it does the 
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archaic spirit no less than the sadneas of the story which it accompanies. 
By way of contrast, we may set against this the bright serenade and the 
quaintly humorous ballad sung by the mummers in the third act. But 
throughout there is so much display of those qualities which go to the 
making of a good musician that if seems sufficient to say that Professor 
Herkomer’s music invariably attains its object. It keeps the mind of the 
audience prepared for each stage of the narrative; it awakes the right 
emotions,—in a word, it is successful. 

Two points of importance have as yet been left untouched—the manner 
in which the stage arrangements are carried out, and the merits of the 
actual performance. The first of these concern us less than the second ; 
but no account of a Herkomer music-pltay would be complete which did not 
at least refer to the marvellous success attained in this department. How 
on so small a stage Professor Herkomer has contrived to get so wonderful 
an effect of distance as that which astonishes his audience in the first and 
third acts of ‘An Idyl ” is not less surprising for its simplicity. The back- 
scene, representing the hill-side, slopes from the stage backwards and 
upwards, while the sky, on the other hand, meets this at an angle, leaning 
forwards and reaching up to the auditorium. Upon this back-scene, all 
the more important objects, such as the wheat-sheaves, are modelled, not 
merely painted, and a thin gauze is stretched in front of the’sky. A more 
veracious effect of distance it would be impossible to imagine. The 
lighting arrangements are equally good. The ordinary footlights are 
abolished, in favour of a light thrown from above. The shadows are thus 
cast truly, and the effects of dying daylight or brightening noon are 
obtained perfectly, until, we repeat, pictures are produced than which the 
contemperary stage can show none more beautiful or true. The interior of 
the Smith’s house, too, is not less faithful in its details, with the dark oak 
panellings and furniture. 

Before the merits of the performance itself are to be estimated at their 
full value, the difficulties of the task imposed upon the actors must be 
remembered. It is, perhaps, a comparatively easy thing to portray, by 
pantomimic gesture, the simpler emotions ; but when these emotions pass 
into their more complex phases, the task is of obviously greater difficulty. 
To show, without approach to exaggeration, the play of conflicting resolu- 
tions, of a battle waged between the higher and the lower selves ; to depict 
the gradual triumph of the true love over the false—such were the tasks 
allotted to Miss Dorothy Dene, who enacted the part of Edith, and who 
must cecomplish all this without a single uttered word. And for Professor 
Herkomer himself, as the father, who foresees his daughter’s possible 
destruction, and who tries to lure her back to her simplicity and nobility, 
the work was scarcely less easy. Let us ask how these two artists 
acquitted themselves. The responsibility of the success of the whole play 
rested upon them, but the larger share of the burden was upon Miss Dene. 
Had she at any critical moment failed to give to her dumb show the true 
emphasis or suggestiveness, the slender thread would have been 
broken, and the whole series of lovely pictures have fallen asunder, 
like a snapt thread of beads. But she did not so fail in any 
instance. It goes without saying that she always looked beautiful 
—too much so, almost, for the part she played. But she was 
more than this; her pantomime was always exactly right. In the 
opening scene, for instance, the village girl’s first wonder at finding 
herself wooed by one’so far above her was perfectly shown. Not less:truth- 
ful was the fierce, sharp struggle when her lover tempts her once more to 
fly ; the tears of passion, the white face and stricken form were all as con- 
vincingly real as the pathos with which she sang the snatches of the 
old ballad. ‘In short, Miss Dene is to be credited with a genuine 
success, achieved in despite of difficulties which might well have made 
an older actress shrink. Professor Herkomer, too, showed a power far 
from common. ‘There was but little to reveal the amateur 
in any of his scenes. Gifted with a pleasant voice, which 
he uses in good and manly style, his impersonation was everywhere vigo- 
rous but sympathetic, and he bore right well his share of the burden. And 
the praise here given to individuals may be extended to the whole com- 
pany, which was in all points satisfactory. Dick-o’-the-Dale was well played 
by Mr. D. Wehrschmidt, and Mr. D. J. Williams doubled the parts of 
Jack the Apprentice and the “ Second Mummer,” achieving success in 
each. Mr. Howden Tingey was picturesque as Fitz-hugh, and Miss 
Florence Wilton was humorous as the maidservant. But, second only 
to the two leading parts, the highest praise must be given to Mr. Emil 
Wehrschmidt, who displayed, asthe “ First Mummer,” powers as a comedian 
of a very high order indeed. It need hardly be said that the band, led by 
Herr Joseph Ludwig, and conducted by Dr. Richter, was admirable. 

In conclusion we are tempted to feel that we have tried to achieve the 
impossible in thus analysing sensations which are intended to be received 
and remembered as a whole. But in the case of an experiment so novel as 
this it is natural to attempt such an analysis, however imperfect. We do 
not, as has been said, propose to enter into the esthetic questions sug- 
gested by Prof. Herkomer’s play, because its composer frankly proclaims 
that he is carrying out # design of his own, and refuses to discuss it 
from the historic standpoint. We have already hinted at the method 
followed; and it may he interesting to add that the Professor 
intends to carry this method out more completely in his next venture. 
That is to say, he will prepare the scenario completely, and act the play 
before attempting to compose any music. This throws an additional em- 
phasis on the fact that this ““Idyl” is to be regarded less as an opera or 
drama than as a series of pictures aided by music. But, after all, the 
final fact remains that in “ An Idyl” Professor Herkomer has produced a 
genuine work of art. Effects are aimed at and reached; and the result 
upon the spectator is that of an organic, vital whole, in which the cravings 

each sense alike are amply supplied. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


——_@———— 
LOHENGRIN—THEN AND NOW. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—In last week’s “ Facts and Comments” there is an amusing descrip. 
tion of the gradual evolution of a Wagnerite, as seen by the opposite 
party. I should like to supplement this, if you will grant me space, by an 
example of the evolution of an anti-Wagnerite as exhibited in the columns 
of the Daily Telegraph and tabulated by a member of the Wagner Society, 
On Monday, May 10, 1875, the “ largest circulation” published a notice of 
the first performance in England of “Lohengrin.” The notice was lony, 
satirical, and, notwithstanding some passages in which praise was 
patronisingly bestowed, decidedly antagonistic. Here are some extracts: 

“ A minute’s pause and then the prelude begins. We do not like the 
manner of its beginning. Liszt describes the opening as a ‘vaporous 
ether,’ but we find them neither vaporous nor ethereal, but simply a com. 
monplace sequence of chords for violins in eight parts.” 

Of the first 13 pages (from the beginning of the opera to the entrance of 
Elsa) the Daily Telegraph says :—‘ All this goes on mostly in such recita- 

tive as proves the truth of what was said of ‘ Tannhauser ’"— the four-and- 
twenty keys do not afford a good basis for the ear.’ A German critic once 
wrote, apropos to the music of this scene: ‘ It is mere bungling—nay, it is 
filth, the most despicable violation of the rules of art; and if any one 
should ery out and tell us that we are stupid because this music does not 
please us, we appeal to a far more certain organ than the brain, and reply, 
‘ You cannot possess ears if you are fond of revelling in such discord.’ We 
will hardly goso far as this writer, but in good sooth Wagner’s wild 
shrieks of liberty from the dominion of the tone-family are distressing 
enough to make us ask him for an explanation.” 

Summing up the result as far as the end of the first act, the critic says: 
“ We are dazzled by the splendour and chivalry of the scene, impressed by 
the poetic beauty of the story, and hardly less by the novel character of its 
musical treatment. Butare we satisfied as well as excited? Some of us, 
at least, must answer,‘ No.’ Weary of blazing tone-colour, endless sur- 
prises, unmelodious declamation, and the constant strain at which the 
composer works, we doubt—while calling to mind the dungeon scene in 
‘ Fidelio,’ and the supper scene in ‘Don Giovanni ’—if this be the only 
true dramatic music.” The peroration is in the same strain, “ only more 
so”: And now the question arises, Will ‘Lohengrin’ commend itself to 
the taste of English opera-goers, and establish Wagner amongst us? Of 
its present success we have no doubt. It will be the feature of the season. 
But how as to future seasons—how as to the theories it illustrates? Can 
our amateurs transfer their allegiance to music without form ; to music as 
the slave of poetry ; to music which is melodious only by snatches, and is 
charming only in the degree in which it is a violation of Wagner's 
advanced opinions, They may do so, and it is even possible that Beeth- 
oven, Mozart, Rossini, Weber, and the rest may vanish from our lyric 
stage in favour of an entertainment which dazzles and excites without 
satisfying the higher faculties of mind andintellect. But success of such 
a nature could only be temporary. Music is not an affair of declamation, 
tremolos, trumpets, chromatics, and general swimming about in the vast 
ocean of tone. Musicis tune, form, key-relationship, and adherence to those 
contrapuntal laws which can never be violated with impunity because they 
spring from a natural necessity. Wagner may triumph awhile, but the 
masters will return to their old place, and, after all, temporary good for- 
tune means little.” “Success,” writes the German critic already quoted, 
‘certainly does prove something for Wagner ; it proves that we have to do 
with no insignificant person, but with one distinguished by varied intelli- 
gence and endowed with energetic mental powers, for without these such 
success and such works would beimpossible. Buta man may be still richer 
in gifts of this description and yet knock in vain for admittance at the 
gate within which eternal art resides.” 

This, sir, is what the Daily Telegraph thought in 1875. 

On Friday last the same journal remarked, apropos of the performance of 
same work the night before :—‘ Certainly the most numierous, and perhaps 
the most brilliant, audience of the season attended the performance of 
‘Lohengrin ’ last evening, testifying in an imposing manner to the popu- 
larity of an opera which stands, in Wagner’s career, at the meeting of the 
ways, just where he took a wrongturning. Those who cannot accept the 
after-development of Wagner’s art have, it may be, the best right to rejoice 
at the favour extended to ‘ Lohengrin,’ writing which the master showed 
that freedom of style and expression is not incompatible with respect for 
principles which have come down to us under the sanction of the past.” 

Mr. Hamerton it is, I-believe, who says that one of the duties of a critic 
is “‘ To give open expression to vicissitudes of opinion, not fearing the imputa- 
tion of inconsistency.” 

Bearing this excellent maxim in mind we may, I think, congratulate the 
Daily Telegraph on its courageous change of front; and, seeing that this 
change has taken only fourteen years, we may hope to find that by 1903, 
or thereabouts, the Daily Telegraph will have discovered that “Tristan,” and 
even the “ Ring des Nibelungen,” are also “ not incompatible with respect 
for principles which have come down to us under the sanction of the past.” 
“ Everything comes to him who knows how to wait.” Aceordingly I re- 
main, sir, yours patiently, A Waiter. 





WAGNER FANATICS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 
Siz,—Whilst ing in the main with the remarks on Wagnerian and 
anti-Wagnerian fanatics in“ Facts and Comments ” in your last issue, I 
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i - rlook an.important distinction. A Wagnerian fanatic sins by 
ag 9 sppreciation, an anti-Wagnerian fanatic by too little. It may be 
true to say of a Wagner fanatic (there are not so many as we are led to 
suppose) that the greatness of his idol blinds him to the merits of other 
composers, but it would not be true to attribute the exaggerated abuse and 
opposition of the leading anti-Wagnerites to their too great love for 
Beethoven, Mozart, kc. A Wagner fanatic sees beauty and merit in other 
composers, but he finds these qualities in a greater degree in Wagner. Now, 
with the anti- Wagnerian fanatic it is not a question of admitting the great- 
ness of Wagner while claiming more still for others. The anti-Wagner 
fanatic represents merely “THE SPIRIT THAT DENIES. > Whatever may be 
said of Wagner’s attacks on other composers, his work has been constructive 
rather than destructive. He has added to the world’s possessions infinitely 
more than he has taken away. The efforts of the anti-Wagner fanatic, 
however, are directed towards the hindrance of Wagner’s popularity, and 
consequently to the practical destruction of his works. The success of one 
style often leads, we know, to the downfall of another; but so long as the 
latter is achieved by substitution the process is a perfectly legitimate one. 
If the anti-Wagner fanatics disapprove of Wagner, why don’t they 
give us something better? I, for one, would thank them heartily. 
So long, however, as they confine their efforts to the “dirty 
work of pulling down, it seems to me that you _are exceed- 
ing the demands of fairness in placing them on a level with the Wag- 
nerian fanatics who, however objectionable, have at least a construc- 
tive, and, therefore, a good object in view. Were it necessary it could easily 
be shown that the growth of Wagnerism has been contemporaneous with 
an enormous increase in the love and study of good music generally. I do 
not wish to imply that the latter is a result of the former. I merely wish 
to show that the growth of an appreciation for Wagner has not been 
followed by the diasters so clamorously prognosticated by certain Jeremiahs 
of the Press. Active opposition to Wagner’s works, therefore, emanates 
solely from an inability to appreciate their merits, and, I repeat, Sir, that 
fanaticism based on such a foundation has no claim to the tolerance of 
earnest men. 

I remain, &c., 
Fanatico PER LA Musica. 





MR. ARMBRUSTER’S RECITALS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


S1r,—The Wagner Society and I have been severely blamed by several 
musical critics on account of my recitals of “Tristan and Isolde” last 
January, and of “ The Rhinegold”’ this week. These have been likened to 
performances of “ Hamlet” with the part of the Prince of Denmark left 
out, and the musical public has been told that to perform a work by 
Wagner, with a mere pianoforte accompaniment and without the Wag- 
nerian orchestra, is a horrible sin. Allow me to say, first of all, that not 
the Wagner Society, but I alone am responsible for the recitals. I under- 
took them with a certain object which I deemed obvious. I find from the 
criticisms that I was mistaken. Allow me, therefore, to state that the 
aim of my recitals was, and is, purely an educational one. All I wish to 
attain by them is to induce amateurs to study Wagne ’s works by means 
of the pianoforte scores. The full scores of his later works are exceedingly 
complicated, besides being very expensive, and from both reasons inacces- 
sible to most amateurs. The pianoforte scores of the later works are 
pecuniarily more within the reach of the majority of amateurs, 
but against them the cry has been raised that they are hardly playable. 
(By the way, I have always found that Wagner’s bitterest antagonists 
were invariably recruited from the ranks of those who could not play the 
pianoforte scores). The saying that Wagner’s works, it performed with- 
out cuts, are almost unsingable, or, at least, ruin the voices, is an old one, 
and has done service times out of number in the holy crusades against the 
master. 

Now, all I want to prove by the recitals is that these pianoforte scores 
are perfectly playable from beginning to end, and that the works are per- 
fectly singable without any over-great effort. 

That I should have meant my recitals to be substitutes for actual per- 
formances, no impartial critic will, I trust, seriously believe. 

I need scarcely add that there is no one in England who regrets more 
than I do the total absence, for the last five years, of adequate perform- 
ances of the later works of Wagner ; particularly as one performance of an 
entire work outweighs in importance millions of fragments performed in 
the concert room. But as yet, while Wagner Concer‘s flourish, the gates 
of the true Wagnerian temple, the theatre, remain closed against the 
master. I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

June 5. CarL ARMBRUSTER. 





A MISSING SYMPHONY BY GOETZ. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—if your correspondent wi!l address himself to Herr Selmar Bagge, 
the distinguished musical litterato and director of the School of Music at 
Basle, he will probably learn all particulars respecting the presumable 
existence of a Symphony in E minor by H. Goetz; and should this work 
be forthcoming and prove equal in merit to the one in F major, a most 
valuable addition to symphonic literature will be the a Saf 


P.S.—Herr Bagge, it may interest your readers to know, ta’ ht counter- 
point to the late Dr. Hueffer at Leipale. ' 





WANDERINGS IN SEARCH OF THE EAST. 
——_@——— 
BY ONE WHO STILL HOPES TO FIND IT. 


[Eztracts from the Note-Books of a Musician.] 


Epitep sy E. F. J. 


(14).—Certain writers hold that “style ” in music depends far more upon 
the epoch than upon the individual. I do not like to think so; and yet, on 
comparing a number of sixteenth or seventeenth century works by different 
composers, written within fifty years or so of one another, one is much more 
struck by their similarity than by their variety. This, probably, because 
their difference as a whole from our music is so much greater than their 
difference from one another. To contemporary listeners, no doubt, their 
variety was obvious enough, as is with us the dissimilarity between 
various great composers of the nineteenth century. But will owr music 
strike the hearer of, say, 2200 in the same way? Will not he, too, point to 
those features which Wagner, Brahms, Grieg, Liszt, Berlioz, have in 
common, rather than to those which belong to each by virtue of his indivi- 
duality ? 

[Some light may, perhaps, be thrown on this interesting question by the 
following from an article by Mr. Herbert Spencer in the Fortnightly, March, 
1881: ‘The conceptions of biologists have been greatly advanced by the 
discovery that organisms which, when adult, appear to have scarcely any- 
thing in common, were in their first stages very similar ; and that, indeed, 
all organisms start with a common structure.” } 

(15).—The term “ Philistine,” though so much used by certain artistic 
“sets,” has seldom been defined. This is my interpretation: A Philistine 
is one who regards the universe from himself as a centre ; one, the measure 
of whose capacity is his gauge for all the wonders of the cosmos. For him 
there is no mystery in anything, ‘‘common sense” decides it all. His 
senses are the telescopes by which he peaetrates the realms of the myste- 
rious universe of mankind’s inner life; his knowledge, the limit 
beyond which he admits the existence of nothing. He considers 
it his mission to ridicule everything he does not understand, 
and reserves his sharpest shafts for those who leave the beaten 
track in pursuit of an ideal. He watches for the wéak points in every new 
scheme based on a dissatisfaction with existing conditions, and pours the 
raking fire of his irony into these. The better portion either escapes him 
altogether or meets only with his wrath and condemnation. Man’s highest 
instincts: to aspire and to crave, are to him but the morbid hankerings of a 
diseased imagination. A Philistine sees no suggestiveness in anything. All 
his knowledge is “ pigeon holed,” so that each scrap is isolated and an 
utter sterility supervenes. The subtle connections enchaining all know- 
ledge; the links which bind the phenomena of the Universe into one 
endless chain are quite hidden from his ken. Consequently no associations 
come to his aid to give him insight into the relationship of one group to the 
whole. And while ostensibly clear distinctions characterise his utterances 
and thoughts this non-perception of the relationships between things 
renders his judgment quite incapable of weighing any matter involving 
logical deductions. The patient, tolerant concentration of his mind upon 
any views held by those who differ from him is a useless and, indeed, often 
impossible feat to him. Thus he is generally a bigot, though not so much 
in his assertions as in what he refuses to accept. 

(16).—The difference between the artistic and commercial spirit is the 
cause of the constant contradictions seen and heard in accounts of our 
musical progress. From a commercial point of view it is eminently satis- 
factory. From an artistic one not equally so. The artistic mind wouldnot 
wish to propagate, much less sell and profit by, anything which it did not 
itself approve or think worthy. The artistic mind produces firstly because it 
can hardly help itself (“ I do but sing because I must) ” ; and, secondly, for 
the purpose of communicating something, or its feelings about something, to 
the world ; or, at the least, for the satisfaction of seeing its work appreciated 
by others. Itis, of course, perfectly natural, also, that the artist should wish to 
get paid for this work, and even to live by it should he have no other means. 
But the primary instinct is not to produce “something that will sell,” but 
something that is as good as hecan make it, and as beautiful as if he were 
producing it for his own use and enjoyment. Much mediocrity will be pro- 
duced under even these conditions, for the quality of the work will depend 
on the quality of the man ; but for all that it will be honest work, the best 
the artist can produce at the time. Now the commercial mind (the typical 
commercial mind that: is, in which other instincts have no part) 
has no desire to sell one class of goods more than another, pro- 
vided the profit be the same. ‘The purely commercial instinct is 
to sell, and nothing else. The object being to make as much profit by 
the transaction as possible, the commercial mind will gladly sell the most 
inferior article for the highest price, and rejoice. The evil involved in the 
propagation of the inferior is a matter of utter indifference. I do not here 

refer, in the least, to deception of the kind involved in adulteration, false 
representation, and so on ; that is another affair, punishable by law, and 
therefore quite unnecessary to speak of, since every one recognises the 
crime. The commercial mind argues thus—“ My customers buy with their 
eyes open; if they choose to buy rubbish that is not my busi- 
ness. Nay more, I find that rubbish sells in far larger quantities 
than wed, things. There is a demand for rubbish. Supply must be 
regulated by demand.” The commercial mind feels no shame, no degrada- 
tion at selling in large quantities that which panders to a low taste, and 
which it knows must tend to keep down the standard of merit. And the 
commercial mind sees no dishonesty in this, if the customer be not deceived. 
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which preferred bad food to good, would you ? 





CONCERTS. 


— 
THE RICHTER CONCERTS. 


Those short sighted individuals who advocate protection in musical 
economy must have been considerably exercised by the indisputable success 
achieved by Miss Hermine Spies at the last Richter concert. This lady, it 
was known to those conversant with Continental doings, holds a very high 
position, principally as a singer of German lieder, and curiosity as to her recep- 
tion by an English audience was therefore natural ; but it is probable that few 
were prepared for the mature dramatic power and versatility displayed in 
pieces so widely differing in their demands as Gluck’s “Che fard,” Schu- 
manns’s “ Waldespriich,” and Brahm’s “‘ Vergebliches Stiindschen,” the last 
of which was encored. Miss Spies’ style is, indeed, almost Protean in its 
variety. She is fortunate, moreover, in possessing a rich and powerful 
voice of singularly extended compass, and she combines some of the best 
qualities of the Italian and German schools. Her only fault is, perhaps, a 
slight tendency to exaggerate the emotional significance of her songs, which 
was most noticeable in Gluck’s aria. This seems to be due to the fact that 
she does not always allow her feelings to be sufficiently controlled by her 
intelligence. But, in spite of this, it must be acknowledged frankly that 
in Miss Spies we have to do with an artist of the highest rank, who will be, 
we trust, a frequent visitor to our shores. 

The orchestral part of the programme comprised Brahms’s Symphony, 
No. 3, in F; the wonderful mosaic which Dr. Richter has made from “ Sieg- 
fried” and the “Gdtterdimmering,” and the “Tannhiuser” and 
“ Euryanthe” overtures. The many beauties of the symphony were recog- 
nised with greater clearness than before, those of the last two movements 
especially, while the first movement, in spite of its heroic grandeur, left 
the hearer somewhat cold. Performances not less splendid were given of 
the other works named. ‘ 





THE SARASATE CONCERTS. 


To his programme of last Saturday afternoon Senor Sarasate contributed 
two concertos—-that of Beethoven (No. 1 in D, asa certain contemporary 
would say) and that of Saint-Saens, No. 3,in B minor. The first of these 
need not detain us long. Every one knows with what consummate technical 
skill Senor Sarasate contrives to bridge over the intellectual gap which in- 
evitably exists between temperaments so different as the Teutonic and the 
Spanish. It may, perhaps, be said that on the occasion in question the 
Larghetto was taken too fast, but otherwise the reading was of the familiar 
order. The French composer's work is, it must in justice be confessed, 
much less vague than usually ; the allegro being especially noticeable for 
the breadth and passion of its opening subject. The Barcarolle seems 
rather too trivial to fit the dignity of a concerto, but judged by 
itself, is, of course, graceful and interesting. The whole was 
played by Senor Sarasate with unsurpassable fire and power. A new 
duet from his pen had been announced, but Miss Nettie Carpenter, 
who was to have played the second violin, had unfortunately sprained her 
ankle, and the concert-giver substituted his own “ Zigeunerweisen.” 
Accustomed though he is to popular triumphs, he must have been gratified 
by the enthusiam which reigned during the afternoon. At any rate, he was 
in gracious mood, and gave two encores, to the intense delight of his 
audience. The orchestral portion of the programme was of more than 
usual interest, opening as it did with T'schaikowsky’s “ Romeo and Juliet ”’ 
overture, and concluding with that by Cherubini to “ Anacreon.” The 
Russian work commences powerfully, although the first theme, agitated in 
character, contains some realistic effects on the cymbals—are they typical 
of the Capulet-Montague quarrel?—which do not appeal to us with much 
directness. The second subject is of great beauty, aiigure made out of the 
interval of the second being extremely well handled. The work is 
apparently not intended as programme music, but rather as a characterisa- 
tion of the more important aspects of the tragedy. It was played fairly 
well by Mr. Cusins’ orchestra. 





SIR CHARLES HALLE’S CONCERTS. 


At Sir Charles Hallé’s fourth concert, on May 31, another of the recently 
published Quartetts of Cherubini was introduced. Compared with that 
brought forward a fortnight previously, the present work—which is in 
F major—seems even more beautiful and interesting. The themesare very 
melodious, the counterpoint is masterly and effective, and the harmonies 
throughout are extremely rich, The slow movement is especially charming, 
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rubbish. You wouldn’t call that palate or stomach epicurean or healthy 





while the Scherzo and Finale are very spirited. It will easily be believed 
that the work was splendidly played by Mme. Néruda, and MM. Ries, 
Straus, and F. Néruda. As his solo, Sir Charles gave Schubert’s Posthumous 
Sonata in B flat with his customary grace and delicacy. This was followed 
by the Adagio in F from Spohr’s 9th Concerto, which Mme. Neruda hag 
played often, but never better than on this occasion, and the concert 
ended with a fine performance of Dvorak’s Quartett in D Major. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


The programme of the last Students’ concert, which took place on Thurs. 
day of last week, opened with Mendelssohn’s Quartett in D, Op. 44, No. 1, 
played by Messrs. Blagrove, Stephenson, Hobday, and Werge. The work 
was, on the whole, given extremely well, the minuet being especially in- 
terpreted with much taste. Mr. Blagrove is an excellent leader, and the 
ensemble was very creditable. Perhaps the. most interesting performance 
of the concert was that by Miss Ethel Sharpe, of Schumann’s “ Carnaval,” 
which was splendidly played, the only fault being an occasional tendency 
to hurry, which was probably due to nervousness. Mackenzie’s duet, “ Why 
droops thy head,” was expressively sung by Miss Emily Davies and Mr, 
Harry Beauchamp, and Mr. 8. P. Musson deserved much credit for his 
interpretation of the Star song from ‘‘Tannhiuser.” The rest of the pro- 
gramme comprised Wenaiwski’s Polonaise for violin, played brightly and 
with good intonation by Miss Cecile Elieson ; Saint-Saens’ Fantaisie in E 
flat for organ, carefully rendered by Miss Nalder, and the “ Salve Dimora,” 
which proved somewhat beyond the present powers of M. Muntz. 





THE MUSICAL GUILD. 


The members of the Musical Guild of ex-students and ex-scholars of the 
Royal College of Music gave their second concert on Wednesday evening, 
May 29, at the Town Hall, Kensington, the programme including Mozart’s 
string quintet in G minor (Misses W. Holiday and Zoé Pyne, and Messrs. 
E. Kreuz, Hobday, and J. 1’. Field) ; Bach’s concerto in D minor for two 
violins, and Mendelssohn’s octet in E flat, with vocal and pianoforte solos, 
The performance of the concerted music was remarkable throughout for 
refinement and purity of tone, though somewhat deficient in power and 
verve. The octet, however, left nothing to be desired on the latter score, 
although the intonation of the violins was less faultless than in the 
quintet. Bach’s lovely concerto was most expressively rendered by 
Messrs. Haydn Inwards and Arthur Bent, who were warmly applauded, 
as was also Miss Maggie Moore for her pianoforte solo—a rather 
uninteresting Prelude and Impromptu by Silas, which she played with 
mastery and intelligence. Her accompaniment of the Bach concerto was 
not quite so good, the strings being often overpowered. Miss Sarah Berry 
was the vocalist ; her singing left something to be desired on the score of 
light and shade, but she has the great merit of a very clear enunciation, 
and was enthusiastically applauded in Schubert’s “Linden Tree.” In 
Meyerbeer’s “ Nobil Signor” her pronunciation of the Italian vowels was 
scarcely broad enough. The audience, though much smaller than so 
excellent a performance deserved, was sympathetic, and both singer and 
instrumentalists were recalled on several occasions. All encores were, 
however, wisely declined. We hope that this new and admirable Guild 
will soon be widely known and recognised as it deserves, and that its next 
performances (June 12th and 19th) will be largely attended by those who 
can appreciate and sympathise with high purpose and earnest effort in art. 





“THE RHINEGOLD.” 


Mr. Armbruster’s recital of scenes 1 and 2 of the “ Rhinegold ” took 
place on Tuesday at 54, Prince’s-gate. Mr. Armbruster has in another 
column explained the purpose of the performance so fully that we do not 
propose to offer any further opinion on the question, and content ourselves 
with recording the entire success of this the first recital. Any detailed 
criticism may safely be deferred until the recital is concluded, and it is 
only needful to say that Miss Pauline Cramer, Miss Olgar Islar, Mr. 
William Nicholl, Mr. B. H. Grove, and Mr. Cunliffe were the principal con- 
tributors to a highly artistic performance, while Mr. Ambruster himself 
presided at the piano with consummate skill. 





FESTHETIC GALLERY. 


That excellent artist, Mrs. Francis Ralph, gave the first of two chamber- 
music concerts on Wednesday evening. A highly interesting and varied 
programme included Dvorak’s fine pianoforte quartet in D, Op. 23, beau- 
tifully played by the concert-giver in conjunction with Messrs. Ellis, 
Roberts, Channell, and C. Ould ; Brahms’s sombre but noble sonata in E 
minor, Op. 38, for pianoforte and violoncello (Mrs. Ralph and Mr. Ould) ; 
and Grieg’s familiar sonata in F for pianoforte and violin (Mrs. Ralph and 
Mr. Roberts), both rendered with fine taste and judgment. Mrs. Ralph’s 
admirable art was happily illustrated in Mendelssohn’s “ Musical Sketches, 
which were given with much beauty of tone, fluent precision, and perfect 

preciation of the composer’s intention. Miss Mary Willis and Mr. 
Shakespeare were the vocalists. — 
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Mr. H. W. Weston, Mus. B., F.C.O., gave his first annual concert at 
Wandsworth Town Hall on Tuesday, May 28th, when he was assisted by 
the following artistes :—Miss Helen D’Alton, Miss Mary Tunnicliffe, Mr. 
W. E. Buchanan, and. Mr. Andrew Black, and a full orchestra of 50 per- 
formers led by Mr. Arthur Newton, who also contributed as a violin solo 
Mackenzie’s “ Benedictus.” 

Miss May Borron—a pupil of the concert giver’s—also made her début, 
playing Mendelssohn’s 2nd Pianoforte Concerto. Among the orchestral 
items were Haydn’s 2nd Symphony, Mozart’s Overture to “Titus,” Mas- 
senet’s Prelude to “ La Vierge,” and works by Mendelssohn and Boieldieu. 
The local papers speak very highly of all concerned. 

Miss WintFRtD Rosinson gave a concert on the afternoon of May 31 at 
Princes’ Hall, with the assistance of Miss Fanny Davies, Mr. C. Allen Pill, 
and Mr. Arthur Thompson. Those who are interested in the progress of 
this talented young violinist were pleased to mark that, since she was last 
heard in London, she has certainly learnt much, and improved in many 
ways. Nevertheless, it may be suggested that she is somewhat too ambi- 
tious, and occasionally essays performances which bring her to the very 
edge of her powers. An instance of this was given by Sarasate’s 
« Zigeiinerweisen,” which, though well played in parts, showed Miss 
Robinson’s limitations very clearly. She was much more successful in the 
Adagio and Rondo from Spohr’s ninth concerto, in two small pieces by 
Schumann, and a serenade by Pierné. Miss Davies played as charmingly 
as ever, her rendering of Chopin’s “ Polonaise” in E flat being especially 
fine. The three instrumentalists joined their powers in Mendelssohn’s 
“Trio” in C minor with excellent results; and Mr. Arthur Thompson 
distinguished himself greatly by the purity and grace with which he sang 
songs by Mozart and Sterndale Bennett. 


Miss FussELLE gave a concert on Tuesday evening in Prince’s Hall, 
which, like any entertainment approaching in character a ballad concert, 
drew a large audience. Miss Fusselle’s vocal capabilities are of a satis- 
factory order, and she sings naturally and without undue pretentiousness. 
Her renderings of Schubert’s “Who is Sylvia?” and Papini’s “ Morire” 
proved fully to the taste of her audience. Mr. Dalgety Henderson, who 
possesses a charmingly sweet tenor voice, sang ‘The Soldier’s Tear ” in 
admirable style, and Madame Antoinette Sterling sang ballads of the 
usual domestic order. Miss Hilda Coward sang pleasingly, and Mr. Hilton 
and Mr. Harper Kearton, whose names appeared on the programme, did 
not sing, each being, it was announced, “on a journey.” Perhaps it might 
be suggested that these and all other artists should arrange to do their 
journeys at more convenient seasons. 


Miss Dorotuy Foster’s concert took place on Tuesday afternoon at the 
Steinway Hall, when she was assisted by, amongst others, Miss Liza 
Lehmann, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Avon Saxon. The concert giver 
contributed Gluck’s “ Che Fard ” and Tosti’s “ Beauty’s Eyes,” in each of 
which she achieved a legitimate success. Her voice is a mezzo-soprano, of 
good quality, and she sings intelligently. Miss Lehmann sang, with her 
own peculiar charm, songs by Hook and Smart, and Mr. Lloyd, by sheer 
beauty of voice and style, won acceptance for a commonplace song by 
Howard Talbot, “ Awake, my Lyre.’ He was heard to worthier purpose in 
Tosti’s graceful serenade “ Dreams of the Summer Night.” Mr. Saxon’s 
fine voice was well displayed in the Toreador’s song from ‘“ Carmen,” 
which, however, he was scarcely well advised to sing in English. Miss 
Foster contributed some smoothly-played pianoforte solos, and M. Tivadar 
Nachez was heard to usual advantage in his violin pieces. 


Miss Hannan Mariz Hansen, a young Swedish lady of 14, gave a 
pianoforte recital on Monday. We have always protested vigorously 
against the worship of prodigies ; but a new phrase has to be found in this 
instance, since Miss Hansen is certainly not a prodigy, and is not likely to 
be spoiled by premature adulation. She possesses, it is true, a splendid 
memory, and some fluency of execution ; but her phrasing is non-existent, 
and her interpretations absolutely devoid of expression. She is, in short, 
a child who remembers her notes, and marks her time carefully on the 
“one” of each bar. 


Mviuz. Marre pe Lipo gave an afternoon concert on May 28th at 
8, Maida Vale. A programme of greater interest than is usual at after- 
noon concerts was presented, to which the concert-giver herself naturally 
contributed the most valuable pieces. These included “ Elsa’s Dream ” 
from “ Lohengrin,” Tschaikowsky’s “Serenade,” and Liszt’s “ Mignon’s 
Song,” which were all given with that purity of style and artistic concep- 
tion which characterise this lady’s work, the strange romantic pathos of 
“Mignon’s Song” being specially well expressed. Amongst those who 
assisted were Mrs. Edmeston and the Countess Sadowska; Mr. Hirwen 
Jones, whose beautiful voice was well displayed in Beethoven’s “ Adelaida;” 
and Mr. Franklin Clive, who is to be commended as highly for choosing a 
song so unhackneyed as the Romance “ A te l’estremo addio,” from Verdi’s 
little known opera “ Simon Boccanegra ” as for the excellent art with which 
he interpreted it. 

__ Mpiz. Acres Janson’s concert took place on Saturday afternoon last, 
in the Steinway Hall. We are inclined to think that Mdlle. Janson is 
entitled to be heard much more frequently than is the case, since she 
pass & voice of undoubted beauty, and a style of admirable warmth. 

er best qualities were displayed on Saturday to the full, and gained for 
her the just applause of an audience which was quick to see how truthfully 
she interpreted the emotions of such different songs as Giordani’s “ Caro 








mio ben,” Hallstrém’s “ Pauvre Gargon,” and Hugo Beyer's pretty “ The 
Country Lassie.” She was assisted by Miss Kate Flinn, who gave all 
needful dramatic significance to Grisart’s “Noel” and “ Chanson 
Brésilienne ” ; by Mme. de Fonblanque, who sang in good style a charming 
song by Wilfred Bendall, “The Old Picture”; by M. Johannes Wolff, 
whose violin solos were as admirable as usual; by Messrs. Jack Robertson 
and Gilbert Campbell. It remains only to speak of the able accompani- 
ments of Messrs. Raphael Roche, Bendal, and Hugo Beyer. 


Miss Emztiz Lewis gave a very successful concert on Monday night, at 
the Steinway Hall, with the assistance of artists so well known as Miss 
Clara Myers, Mdlle. de Lido, Miss Adelina Dinelli, and Mr. Claude Trevor. 
Miss Lewis sang with much charm and intelligence Bucalossi’s “ La 
Zingara,” Verdi’s “Non fu Sagno” and Mattei’s “Dear Heart,” finding 
great favour with her audience. Equal praise was deserved by the other 
artists named, who one and all sang or played in their happiest styles. 


Lonpon Acapgemy or Music.—The students of this institution gave their 
summer concert in St. James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon, under the 
direction of Dr. Wylde. A programme of considerable interest was carried 
out in a way which redounded greatly to the credit of Dr. Wylde and his 
pupils. The orchestral selections—including the overtures to “ Figaro” 
and “ Iphigenie ”—were admirably played; and the first movement of 
Mendelssohn’s String Octett was given with excellent effect by eight young 
ladies. Praise of a high order must be given to Miss Ethel Fraser for a 
really fine performance of Chopin’s Concerto in E minor; and turning 
to the vocal part of the concert, Miss Ada Wray, Miss Teresa Blamy, and 
Mdlle. Leila Dufour are highly to be commended for thoroughly artistic 
renderings of their allotted songs. It would be impossible to review indi- 
vidually all the other performers, who, as a whole, were scarcely less 
praiseworthy than those whom we have thus singled out. 


Mp.uz. Jeanne Dovuste gave a pianoforte recital on Friday of last 
week, with the assistance of Madame Giulia Valda and M. J. Hollman. 
The programme consisted entirely of selections from Chopin, and it will 
readily be assumed that the talented young lady acquitted herself ad- 
mirably in pieces so familiar as the Ballade in G minor, the Scherzo in B 
minor, and the Polonaise in A flat. The skill and intelligence to which 
Mdlle. Douste has accustomed us were not wanting on the present occa- 
sion, nor is it needful to say more of the other artists concerned than that 
their performances were worthy of their reputation. 


Tue Sourn HampsTEaD ORcHEsSTRA, consisting of some forty per- 
formers, most of whom are lady amateurs, gave a concert at Hampstead 
Vestry Hall on Wednesday, the 5th inst., when they essayed performances 
of, inter alia, Mozart’s “Jupiter” and Schubert’s “ Unfinished ” Sym- 
phonies. That the fire and dignity of the one or the poetry of the other 
were realised we cannot say; indeed, this was not to be expected. But we 
may bear witness to the intelligence which pervaded the interpretations, 
and commend the delicacy, readiness of attack, and just intonation 
generally, though not always, shown. More within the players’ grasp was 
a “Study” (scored for orchestra), by F. David, which was given with 
clearness and unanimity; it was a little hard on the accomplished con- 
ductor of the society, Mrs. Julian Marshall, that a graceful and unpre- 
tending “ Nocturne ” (for clarionet and orchestra) from her own pen did 
not receive like favourable treatment. Mr. A. G.J. Slocombe, who played 
the solo in the first movement of Beethoven’s violin concerto, is obviously 
yet in his student days, and from this fact he should derive encourage- 
ment. Possessing already a pure tone, good feeling, and considerable 
executive capacity, he may look to the future with confidence. Miss 
Agnes Janson and Mr. Daniel Price in several interesting vocal selections 
afforded considerable gratification to the large audience present. 








PROVINCIAL. 
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BripLineton.—On Wednesday evening a miscellaneous concert was 
given at the Temperance Hall, Bridlington, before a large and fashionable 
audience. The principals were Miss Julia Jones, Miss Duns, Mr. Mahoney, 
and Mr. Ditchburn. On the following evening the sacred oratorio, 
“Christ and his Soldiers,” H. Farmer, was given in the Priory Church 
The oratorio was rendered in an exceptionally excellent manner, the 
magnificent singing of Miss Julia Jones being much appreciated. Mr. 
Stone presided at the organ, and Mr. Honeyman conducted. 





COMING EVENTS. 
an ae 

We may rewind our readers of the Historic Recital which will be given 
to-day (Saturday) by Mr. J. A. Bonawitz, when an admirably-arranged 
programme, from which we have already given selections, will be presented. 

Mr. Barrington Foote announces a concert for the afternoon of Friday 
next, in Princes’ Hall. 

Mr. Ernest Newton’s first morning concert will take place on Friday 
next, in the Steinway Hall, at 3:0. 

On the evening of the same day, and in the same place, Miss Grace 
Gilchrist’s chamber concert will be given, with the assistance of Mr. Clin- 
ton’s wind quartet. 

Mr. James A. Bovett will give a matinee on June 26 in the St. James’s 
(Banqueting) Hall, when Mdlle. Marie de Lido, Miss Eleanor Rees, Mr. 
William Bradford, and others will assist. 
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REVIEWS. 


i P 
FIFTY YEARS OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND.* 


Sgeconp Notices. 


Dr. Hueffer enters at considerable length into a discussion of the 
principles involved in “the system which gives significance to Liszt’s 
orchestral works,” i.e., “ that of the creation of a new form from the 
necessities of the poetic idea.” Programme music, he points out, “is 
understood in a very different sense by Berlioz and Liszt. Berlioz, like a 
true Frenchman, is thinking of a distinct story or dramatic situation of 
which he takes care to inform the reader by means of acommentary. Liszt, 
on the contrary, emphasises chiefly the pictorial and symbolic bearings of 
his theme. Even where an event has become the motive of his symphonic 
poem it is always from a single feature of a more or less musically 
realisable nature that he takes his suggestion, and from this he proceeds 
to the deeper significance of his subject, without much regard for the 
incidents of the story.” 

The remark which occurs a page or. two further on, and which appears 
also in Dr. Hueffer’s article “ Liszt,” in Sir George Grove’s Dictionary, is 
surely based on a misconception. Wagner had asked (in his letter to 
“M. W.” on Liszt’s Symphonic Poems) “ whether the march or dance with 
all the ideas connected with these actions is a more dignified motive of 
formal development than for instance the conception of the characteristic 
features, of the deeds, the sufferings of Orpheus, Prometheus, &c. I 
further ask, seeing that music for its manifestation is as entirely ruled by 
form as I have shown it to be, whether it is not more noble and more 
liberating to adopt this form from the conception of the Orpheus or 
Prometheus motive than from the dance or march.” Dr. Hueffer, quotin 
this, says ‘‘ Wagner forgets that dance and march have a distinct | 
tangible relation to musical form which neither Prometheus nor Orpheus, 
nor indeed any other character or abstract idea possesses. 

Dr. Hueffer was confounding two things: the rhythmic and tonal 
factors, without which not even the smallest bit of music is intelligible, 
and the succession, alternation, and repetition of such bits that make up a 
long piece. It is, obviously, to the latter that Wagner’s remarks apply, 
while Dr. Hueffer’s limitation applies to the former. ? 

Liszt’s “St. Elizabeth” gives occasion for the following :—“ If, with 
all due regard to the genius displayed in it, we cannot concede to “St. 
Elizabeth ” a place by the side of the two or three masterpieces of its 
class, several causes may be assigned. For one thing Liszt is not a 
dramatic composer, and the Oratorio or Cantata, although devoid ' of 
stage action is at least as mach a drama as it is an epic. Liszt himself 
is aware of the fact or he would probably have written an opera; but 
his admirers, and the public generally, think because he was one of the 
warmest champions of Wagner, and is in his later works no doubt 
considerably influenced by the style of the greater master that theretore 
the strength of both must lie in the same direction. The reverse is the 
case, as could easily be proved by the present work. Most of its beauties 
are of a purely logical or of a descriptive kind, while, on the other hand, that 
backbone of the dramatic action—the dialogue—is sometimes tedious, and 
always wanting in that primary force of expression which in Wagner carries 
one along as in the current of a resistless tide.’ This Liszt chapter con- 
tains much historical matter ; the numerous visits of the great virtuoso to 
London, the comments, hostile and otherwise, of the press, the charac- 
teristics of his style as a pianist, are treated with all necessary fullness, 
and the quotations are made with much discretion. Had we space, an 
amusing account of a meeting between Liszt and Dr. Hueffer in the latter’s 
bed-room at seven in the morning would be well worth transcribing, but 
the following must be our last quotation from this portion of the book :— 
“In an artistic sense Liszt’s parting visit to this country cannot be said 
to have left a deep or lasting trace. That visit itself did not lead tothe 
production of a single new work, and during the two years which have 
elapsed not a note of Liszt’s music has been sung by the Novello Oratorio 
Choir or any other concert society in London. This fact alone would be 
sufficient to prove that the observant persons were quite right who derived 
the reception given to the veteran composer from a personal rather than 
from an artistic source.” 

The chapter on Berlioz is the longest in the book; it is also in many 
respects the most interesting. Dr. Hueffer points out that Berlioz “ would 
certainly not have been Berlioz ’’ had he not been so greatly influenced by 
Shakespeare, Miss Smithson, and his visits to England. In this respect 
the French master differs-from Wagner and Liszt, whose artistic develop- 
ment “ would have been exactly the same had they never approached these 
shores or had they never read a line of English literature.” Space is 
lacking for an adequate review of this portion of the work, which deals 
very fully with the visits to England of Berlioz, his direction of the 
New Philharmonic Concerts started by Dr. Wylde (happily still 
among us); and his stormy career. It is pleasant to retlect that 
from the first Mr. Davison, then the editor of the “ Musical World,” 

warmly espoused the cause of Berlioz. This was warmly acknowledged by 
the latter in a letter to the paper published on July 8, 1848. Berlioz, as 
most people know, was the first conductor of the New Philharmonic Concerts, 
started with the object of presenting new works after adequate rehearsal, a 
luxury not then attainable, and one which was naturally much appreciated 
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by the great French conductor. In July, 1855, “ Berlioz left London never 
to return, and not to be heard of again in any prominent way for many 
years to come. His works disappeared from our programmes; his 
name was all but forgotten; and if he ever thought of England again 
the bitter truth must have come home to him that in spite of the 
‘dithyrambs ’ of the press and the pres successes he had met with 
no permanent impression whatever had been made by his music.” : 

Dr. Hueffer’s penetration is well seen in the following estimate 

of Berlioz’s nature. “ His disposition was instinctively somewhat inclined 
towards the grotesque; he had not that inborn reverence for the proprietieg 
of nature which is the secret of the highest art—achievement. He lacked 
in fact, that absolute sincerity which emboldens the artist to do thin . 
most outrageous to the commonplace mind, and yet in themselves ag cop. 
sistent as the developments of Nature herself. When Shakespeare’s 
characters talk the most unconventional of dialogues, when Wagner's 
monsters and dwarfs perform the most gruesome antics, it will be found 
that they are bound to speak and act thus, and not otherwise, according to 
the manner of their kind. Berlioz set his own individuality 
above this immutable law. When it suited him to insert 4 
‘Hungarian March’ in ‘Faust’ he vaguely argued that among 
the imperial army there might have been some Hungarians, and 
when he wanted to give a sequel to his ‘Fantastic’ symphony 
he put together a number of detached pieces, written at various times 
connecting them with a thread of prose, and thought, or at least wished 
others to think that he had created an organic work of art. There was no 
Act of Parliament, he said to himself, to fetter the artist’s freedom, 
Neither is there. But there is a higher law, the law of nature, by which 
the free artist is more cogently compelled than is the pedant by his formulas 
and his counterpoint. Freedom and license in art are as different as judi- 
cious economy and avarice. It was the same lack of insight into these 
fundamental actions which prevented Berlioz from discovering the incom. 
patibility existing between the new subject-matter which he introduced 
into music and the established forms from which he never freed himself 
entirely. Hence the want of logical sequence and harmony observable even 
in his greatest masterpiece, “ Romeo and Juliet,” which is neither a sym- 
phony nor a symphonic poem, nor an opera, nor a music-drama, although it 
presents features of all these. 

“ Liszt, although less endowed with the creative musical gift than Berlioz, 
felt the necessity of making form and substance agree with each other 
much more strongly, and in consequence, gave to music what Berlioz never 
gaveit,a most important addition to its structural bo ep tio Sym- 
phonic Poem. Berlioz, much more revolutionary in his tendency than 
Liszt, was much less independent of established formulas, for the reason 
that he did not allow the law of nature to guide him to freedom... 
Berlioz was a reformer, but not a re-former. The master’s bias, 
let me repeat it once more, was towards the eccentric, the not 
altogether sincere in art. But that bias might have been toned 
down, and have finally disappeared had his earlier works met with a 
little more of the encouragement and intelligent appreciation they so justly 
deserved. ..... Instead of this he was met almost from the beginning by a 
brutal assault . . . . on the part of the Parisian public and press .... 
This made him reckless . Unable to pacify the critics he defied 
them, and delighted in doing things which he knew would make them 
gnash their teeth. The harmonious artist does not think of these 
things; he listens to a voice, and says what that voice bids him say, 
regardless of who will listen. Berlioz never attained to that harmony— 
the tragedy of his life had no Katharsis.” 
The last chapter, of six pages only, is wholly devoted to a discussion of the 
principles ofform. “In this matter of form,” says our author, “a distinction 
should surely be made between the essential and invariable (because 
inherent to the nature of the art) and the accidental which has grown in 
the course of time, and therefore must perish and grow again and again. 
. . « « Among such accidental things I class without hesitation 
the symphony.” The hair of some of our readers will here, no doubt, 
manifest an upward tendency, which will scarcely be allayed by the state- 
ment that ‘‘ There is,in my opinion, no better reason why a symphony 
should have four movements than why a novel should have three volumes.” 
Dr. Hueffer, evidently, was a bad lot! True, he says later on, “ If Beeth- 
oven, or Wagner, or Liszt, or Berlioz had upset the primary laws of their 
art I should be the first to call them inspired maniacs—Titans capable, 
perhaps, of knocking down Olympus, but without the power of building it 
up again. But they, of course, do nothing of the kind. All that they do is 
to make these technical resources of music subservient to their poetic pur- 

se. It remains only to say that the work was prepared for the press by 
Me, H. A. Rudall, and that he has done his work well. 





MUSIC. 


From Messrs. Stanngy Lucas and Co. we receive the following :— 
“English History Set to Music,” by Seymour Smith. Of the first two 
numbers sent us, “ King Alfred in Aselnay ” and “ Magna Charta,” we 
greatly prefer No. 1. There is so much difference of opinion as to how 
much or how little music can describe events, that it seems safest to say 
that the piece (No.1) certainly suggests two opposite moods, the sad dreami- 
ness of the king and the anger of the swineherd’s wife on finding her cakes 
spoilt. 

“Clothilde Kleeberg Gavotte,” by Marie Wurm. This is a graceful 
tribute to the talented lady to whom it is dedicated by a musician of ability, 
both as a writer and executant. 

“ Afar in the Wood.” Song. English words translated from the German 





* Half a Century of Music in England, 1837—1887.” towards a history, 
Frances Hueffer (Chapman and Hall). ow 


by Theo. Marzials, music with (ad lib.) accompaniment for violoncello by 
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Kijerulf. A charming and exquisitely simple song which verily 

ve irosthe of the woods and fields. — Ma : 
“A May Song,” words by Sidney Lanier, music by Mary Carmichael. 
This is also a very simple unpretending song, having a barcarolle kind of 
rhythm. Thoug tuneful it is rather monotonous, the three verses being 


ke. 
eh = of twelve German songs,” with English translations, composed by 


Liza Lehmann. The melodies of most of Miss Lehmann’s songs are peculiarly 
expressive and original. Her selections of words are also very fortunate, 
and the harmonic writing of the accompaniments is always effective and 
characteristic. ‘ ‘ 

“Weep you no more sad fountains,” set to music by Arthur Somervil. 
An original and expressive vocal adagio, very suitable to the words, and 
having @ very effective and well-devised accom animent. ihe 

“ On Parting,” song by Herbert Bedford. ublished by Jos. Williams, 
24, Berners-street. This song, a rather impassioned gesting of Lord Byron’s 
well-known lines, is written with careful consideration of vocal intervals ; 
the melody is very appropriate, while the harmonic writing of the accom- 
paniment reveals the work of a refined and cultured musician. 





MUSIC IN SOCIETY. 
——_—__———_ 

Some interesting music was provided for her guests by Mrs. Tyssen 
Amherst at her party on Monday afternoon, at 8, Grosvenor-square. Miss 
Marguerite Hall sang very charmingly a song by Grieg, as well as some 
French chansonettes. Signor Piatti played Schubert’s serenade, and 
further took part with Signori Papini and Mattei in Mendelssohn’s C minor 
trio. Mr. Leo Stern also played a “cello solo,” and English songs were 
given by Miss Owen and Miss Hardinge. 

* 


Mrs. Bischoffsheim had an “ Early and Late” At Home on Saturday 
evening, to which a large number of guests came Letween the hours of 
10:30 and 12. The Anglo-Hungarian band played in the conservatory. 


* 

In some points novel, and in all pleasant, was the party given on Friday 
of last week by Mrs. Binney Smith in her beautiful music room at 8, Maida- 
vale, to introduce her daughter. Some excellent music was given by Mdile. 
Marie de Lido, who sang Schira’s “ Sognai ;” by Mdlle. Agnes Janson, who 
gave “ Lucia e morte,” and with Mrs. Arthur Levy some duets by Cowen ; 
and by Mr. Thorndike, who sang Gounod’s “If thou art sleeping’ and 
Allitsen’s Old English Love Song.” About midnight dancing began, 
with two intervals, during which the Red Hungarian Sextette played 
some well-arranged orchestral Pieces. : 


* 

Mrs. Copley Wray gave a party on the evening of May 30, at 2, Queen’s 
Gate-place, at which the principal music was provided by Mme. and Malle. 
Sinico, the latter of whom sang the Shadow song from “ Dinorah” very 
charmingly ; by Miss Dora Bright, who gave a brilliant performance of 
Macfarren’s Toccata; by Mrs. Young, an American amateur, who possesses 
a singwany rich contralto voice; by Miss Rosa Leo, who sang with admir- 
able atic power Tosti’s ‘‘ La Serenata,” and by Signor Ria. 

+ * 


* 
At Lady George Hamilton’s party at the Admiralty on Wednesday the 
string band of the Royal Marines (Chatham Division) provided the music, 
which included the overture to “ Il Barbiere,” the entr’act and dance of Bac- 
chantes from “ Philémon et Baucis,” and a selection from ‘ Carmen.” 
Those who had been at the Admiralty in former days missed Lord North- 
brook’s beautiful pictures, but the rooms were exquisitely decorated. A 
great many came on from Lady Wimborne, who had been “ at home” to the 
members of the Primrose League. Each lady had been asked to bring a 
male, friend, and though some of these seemed rather shy at first, the 
hostess’s cordiality, combined with the excellent music, made the party so 
great a success that the valiant dames will have little difficulty in bringing 
many captive voters in their trains to Lady Wimborne’s future parties. 





PATENTS. 
o> 


This list is 1ally compiled for “Taz Mustcan Worip” by Messrs. 
RAYNER & CASSELL, Patent Agents, 37, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 
8366. Improvements in mechanical musical instruments.—EmiLze WELTE, 

37, Chancery-lane, London, May 20. 

8392. Improvements in the pneumatic action of organs.—Tuomas Casson, 
28, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, London, May 21. 

8510, Improvements in or connected with musical boxes and similar mecha- 
nical and musical instruments—Gustav Apoty HeEILE, 433, 
Strand, London, May 22. 

8569, For an improved method of using monochord, the title of his inven- 
tion being “The Monochord harp and violin.—Ricuarp PrLKine- 
TON, 1, Ham-terrace, West Ham-lane, West Ham, London, May 23. 

SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. d. 

6479. Bouur (CaLLENpsR and ancther). Organ actions, 1888 8 

6530. Lexum. Stringed instruments, 1888 6 

6628. Harianp. Pianofortes 8 

7939. Berna. Banjos 8 


The above Specifications may be had of Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37, Chancery-lane, London, W.C., at the prices mentioned. 





THE SUMMER NUMBER 


OF THE 


DRAMATIC REVIEW 


WILL BE ISSUED IN JUNE, 


AND WILL 


CONTAIN A NUMBER OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of distinguished Actors and Actresses, Ladies and Gentlemen in Fancy Dress Ball 

Costumes, Theatrical Scenery, Rich, Tastefully Coloured Drawings of Scenes from the 

Principal Plays, and other artistic plates; together with a large, beautifully designed, 

drawn and epgraved plate, representing the Drama in All Ages, which will be presented 
with the most unique number ever offered to the public, 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CASSON’S 
PATENT 


ORGAN BUILDING SYSTEM. 


PARR AAAAA AAAI ee 
Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 


See Testimonials from 
The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 
Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.1.B.A. 
Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 
&., &e. 
29099000 990000F00000000000000000000000008 


APPLY to the SECRETARY: 


CASSON’S PATENT ORGAN COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
Prmiwrai@a@ x, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 


Mr, W. T. BEST. 

Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr. SPARK. 

Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 

Dr, E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 








MUSIC STRINGS—-WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER and CO., 
MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS of all KINDS of STRINGS 


FOR 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO. 
Have always in Stock the Lergest Assortment of any House in the World. 


6 GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 











ESTABLISHED OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY. 


A. S. MALLETT, ALLEN and CO., 
Contractors to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 


TYPE MUSIC PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, ic. 
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PORTRAITS. WINDOW BILLS. STATIONERY. 

(Speciality.) BOOKS. SHOW CARDS. 

POSTERS. CATALOGUES. PLANS, &c., &c 
eee POOSOOe 


68 & 70, WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address—“ ASMAL,” LONDON. 
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Printed and Published by James BippLEcomBE, at the Office, 396, Strand, in the ~ and Liberty of Westminster, to which‘address all communications must be sent. 
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